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ORIGINAL SONGS. 


THE LOVERS. 
RY MRE “SIGOURNEY 


Pue watch-light of the lovers stream'd 
Forth from their latuce high, 

As lost in deep discourse they sate, 
Whule summer winds went by. 

lhe bandog howld, the clouds did lower, 
Winds shook the willow’s stem, 

he clock toll'd out the midnight hour, 
What were such sounds to them? 


Oh, steal not on their tranced speech 
Of smile, and murmur'd sigh, 

Shake not the dew-drop from the rose, 
Dim not the opal’s dye; 

For life hath many a path of thorn 
To wound the feet that rove; 

But yet, no sunnier spot than thie— 
Break not the trance of love 





THE WITHERED ROSE-BUD. 


Ah why does this rose-bud more beautiful seem 
Than when {fresh on the stem where it grew, 

All withered and pale, of a flower but a dream’ 
“Tis because it was given by you 


“Tis because the sweet flow’ret had linger'd awhile 
On the bosom of beauty and youth, 

Ilad borrow'd her lustre, had stolen her smile, 
And came to me breathing her truth 


And now, though its leaflets are gone to decay, 
And mourntully drooping its stem, 

And tints from the rambow are fading away, 
F will sull be of roses the gem 





ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES. 


THE MAN WHO WAS TOO —— 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY 


CHAPTER THREE 


Harresixa, one morning, to go round to Roseberg’s rooms, (he 
had a pleasant bed-chamber and parlour at Mrs. Affable’s boarding- 
bouse,) I found him in a state of confusion ; trunks open aid half 
packed, wardrobes emptied, tables and chairs piled with shirts, coats, 
ete. ete., aud all things betokening a move 

“What's the matter '”’ 

“My dear sir,” said he, coming forward bowing, emuiling, and 
blushing, “T beg you ten thousand millon pardons.” 

‘What for'’” asked I 

“Oh! Tam ashamed that any one should see me in such a state.” 

“Nonsense. What's the matter’ 

“I'm moving.” 

“ Yes, so I see; 
ted agreed with Mrs. Affable for a year’ 

* Yes—I did.” 

And yet you quit’ 
“Why, the fact is—" 
“Well!” 

“The fact is—you see—I—I—" 

“Really,” said I, laughing, “by your hesitation, I should think 


said I. 


” 


but I understood you to say, yesterday, that you 


He stopped and blushed 


vou had been ejected the premises.” 

“ Why, in some degree, I Aare been,” said he 

“Ejected? You?” 

“Tl tell you,” said he. ** Mrs. Affable is a good soul, you know.” 

“She must be, indeed,” said I, ‘to send off such a fnend as you 
tare been.” 

“ Don't blame her, Charles 

“ Well, let's have your story.” 

“The fact is—I did agree to take these rooms for one year. In- 
deed, as long as I pleased, on condition of paying her twenty dollars 


I must not hear her blamed ™ 


aweek for myself, and five for my servant.” 
“Well!” 
“Well! 
not get board anywhere 
uee, she asscred me, upon her honour, that she did refuse them three 
t She showed 


Phey 


Yesterday came along Mr. and Mrs. L—. They could 
Mrs. Affable did, to do the woman jus- 


s. At length they sisted upon seeing her house 





ime 
them through 
‘aw my rooms ; snug and comfortable, that’s a fact—and | had gone 
to the trouble of putting in a good deal of this pretty furniture They 
They asked who occupied taem 


You know—what could the poor woman do? 


were struck. I don’t blame them 


* A lady, indeed!" said I 

“Yes. And then Mr. L— asked *‘ how much [ paid *’ 
dollars per week, and five for a servant,’ replied Mrs. Affable.” 

* Ab! And then ‘he lady, as you call her,” said [, ** offered turty, 
I suppose.’ 

*'Thirty-tive,”” said Roseberg 
for servants; because Mrs 


« Thirty-five per week, and ten 
L— bas a femme-de-chambre, besides 
Mr. L--'s servant.” 

** Indeed!” 

“Yes. Mrs. Affable came to 

* And stated the case ' 

* Exactly!” 

** And offered to send the L—’s about their business * 

“In the most generous mauner.”’ 

‘ But intimated, at the same tune, that forty dollars a week were 


me 


considerably more than twenty-five ’” 
* She did—and she was nght.” 


* And so you told her'” 
“What could 1do’ She is, in the first place, a woman. My 


nature, my instincts, and all the tendencies of my education, are im 
favour of sacrifices to woman.” 
* Of all sorta?” 

” 


‘Then Mrs. Affable is a widow 


* Certainly 
** Unhappy creature 
* She is also poor.” 
“She told vou so herself, I presume *" 

“She did. And her magnanimity in offering to sacrifice fifteen 
dollars a weex, rather than forego her word, required a recompense 
at my hands. Jam not poor. I thank heaven, I am independent 
of the world, and far -emoved from the bitter apprehensions and hu- 
miliations of poverty. I told her | would not stand im ber way ” 
‘** You did!” 

‘I agreed to quit.” 
* She thanked you’” 

** With tears in her eyes.” 

“ The susceptible creature !” 

“I feel gratified at having assisted her 
said I, ** you are a good and generous fellow 


I have done what any one in my place would have 


And so—here I go.” 
* Roseberg,” ” 
* Pshaw! 
done.” 
* Doubtful,” said I 
** At all events, let’s talk no more about it.” 
** Well—your busy,” said |.» I did want you to walk with me, 
but—so I’"}] take mv leave.” 
** No—stay,” said he. * If you wanted me to walk, I wal walk.” 
** But your affairs here—” 
“Oh, the servant will take care of them" 
‘* Do you trust him*” 
“Oh yes.” 
**Is he so honest *”’ 
“ Certainly—I presume so. I would not hurt his feelings for the 
world, by any appearance of distrust.” 
** And do you always leave money scattered about in that way’ 
“Certainly. This is a respectable house’ There is no one here 
who would steal.” 
**Do you know how much change there is on the table *” 


“No. [trust everything to Dick. Come, I am ready now for 
a walk. Which way will you go’” 


“[ want you to take me to your tailor, whom you recommend so 
highly.” 

In a few moments we reached the talor’s 

“1 want a coat.” 

“* And, by the way, so do I,” said Roseberg 

The man unrolled a piece of cloth 

** Is it good!”’ said Roseberg 
“ First-rate.”” 
“T trust entirely to you,’ said he. “I em sure you would not 
give me anything not of the first quality.’ 

“ Certainly not, sir,” said the tailor 
«Don’t let it be too dear.” 
** Certainly not, sir.” 
** Measure me.” 
He did so 
‘* Shall I have the honour of serving you, e:r*"’ said the tailor to 
me, measure in hand 

I examined the cloth 

‘It is the very best piece in the shop, su 
*“ There cannot be anything better,” said the partner 
* No wear-out to it,” said the first 
“ And cheap as dirt,”’ said the second, namung the price 


“1 neither think it cheap nor good,” said] =“ Show me another | 


She told them. * What!’ said Mrs. L—, ‘a bacbelor? Oh, I’m eure |! piece.” 


” ' 


de will give them up to a lady.” 


He did so 


* Twenty 


* Show me another one ’ 
He did so 
nother one 
He did so. 
“| know what cloth w. It 
you have nothing better than this im your shop, I'll seek what I want 


elsewhere.” 


‘I don’t like any of them,” said I 


* John,” said the man to his boy, * hand down that piece from the 
top shelf.” 

John obeyed—and the master unrolled it with the confidence of 
His 
air was rendered more convincing by the fact, that he preserved e 
dead silence 


a picture-dealer who draws the veil from a veritable Titian 


“So ho!” said I, feeling the cloth 
* Ah, ha!” said he, with a smile, ** how does that go” 
* What is it a yard!” 
He named the price 
“It's too dear,”’ said | 
Bless you'’ said the man, * it's the cheapest piece of cloth thas 
ever came across the sea.” 

“T don't think so,” said I 
“Upon my word of honour,” said the man 
I was silent 

t cost ne nearly as much as | ask—I pledge you my word." 

I was silent 

* At the price named I make only twenty-five cents on a yard, as 
I hope to be saved,” said the man 
*T have seen,” said I, * the identical piece at my own tatlor's for 
a half a dollar less a yard; and I refused it because it was too dear 
I happen to know something about cloth. ‘Take off a dollar a yard, 
and you shall make me a suit. If you make it well, you shall have 
my subsequent custom.’ 


‘Utterly 1 npossible said the man 


* Should lose tifty cents, at least,” said the partner 


* Have you done '” said I to Rosebery 


“Ves.” 
* Good mormng,” said I, stepping to the door 
* But is you promise your subse quent custom—" said the man 


Mr 


There was a general pause 


“As you are Roseberg’s friend—"’ said the partner 


I held the knob of the door in my 


hand without turning it The man and his partner exchanged a 


glance Rose pened his eyes, and blushed 


* Take it,” 


raid the man 


‘At your own price,” said the partner 
Measure me,”’ said I 

- Le ad loss to us,” said the man, “but—"” 

“When will you send it home!” asked I 


* Next Wednesday.” 
* See you don't fail,” said I ‘If it us not home on Wednesday 
I won't have it.” 

* We shan’'t fail, su” 


*T wish mine on Wednesday, too, if you would be so good,’ 


said Roseberg. ‘I'm going out to a party that might, and depend 
upon it.” 
“ We shan't fail,” said both 


* 1 don’t want mine for any particular purpose,” said 1, * but J 
like people to be punctual.” 

** Good morning,” said I 
“Gentlemen, I wish you @ very good morning,” said Rosebderg, 


with a bow and a blush 


** Next Wednesday,” in the « vening, my coat came home. Todo 
those scoundrels 
I put 


fore I knew it, 


justice, it was unexce plionable, and not too dear 


neither. it on, and strolling out for a walk found myself, be 
at the duor of Rosebe rg's new boarding house 

* How d’ye do'’” said I 
“Tn a fury!” said he 
* What's the matter’” said I 
“The talor'” said he 
*What of him 

a’ ‘he coat ' 

* What of it?” 

* Has not come home' 
“No?” 

or No 


‘I thought 


go to D—'s to-mght—I've torn my other 


as much 
‘I can’ 
** Poor fellow 
‘These thless wretches "" 

** Look at mine,”’ said I 

‘What! They've sent yours and not mine t” 


} “You see 


“I swear PU—DU—”" 
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“You'll what?” said J. i 


“T'll let them know what I think of such conduct. I'll call on 
them to-morrow morning.” 
“I'll go with you,” said I 
“Come at ten,” said Roseberg 
‘I'll come,” said I 
‘Tn the meantime take a cigar 
** No.” 


** Glass of winet 


I'll teach them—TU—" 


“ie.” 
“Can I do anything for you ™ 
“No.” 


* Won't you eat something 7 and he reached forth his hand and 
touched the beli 

*“ No’ 

“What will you take out of my library ™ 

“ Nothing.” 

* Let me send the servant with Irving's new work ?” 

"No, T thank 


«Take this easy 


you.” 
chair,” (the one he had been sitting in.) 
*No—I'in going.” 

“ My dear fellow—’ 

“Good night.” 
“Good night,” said Roseberg, with a distressed expression, and 
“1'm very sorry I can’t do anything for you’ 


(To 


blushing 


ye continued) 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS 


ITALIAN ANECDOTE. 


Tur firat of July was one of the hottest days of the season. I 
had long contemplated Fort St. Elmo, high on the crest of the 
mountain which overliung Naples, as one of the oljects which I 
was bound to visit. Ekoew and felt that, like Vesuvius, it was one 
of those sights which exercise a tyranny over every traveller, not to 
be evaded, and which he hazard his peace of mind for 
ever; but never yet bad I been able to overcome my natural indo 
lence, and to proceed to ¢ xplore it On this morning I rose with an 
alacrity and love of enterprise quite unusual to me, and Tat onee 
determined to ascend to St. Elmo to see the magnificent Certosin 
Convent, with the Chnesa di S. Martino, to enjoy the extensive view 
which this sumunit presents, and to hear the ascending buzz of the 
eity and its numerous inhabitants. Tinimediately sent to T , to 
accompany me; and, after eating a hearty breakfast, we took our 
departure. 

Who that has ever mounted the steep, rngged, and 
ascent, will not pity the middle-aged gentleman of mdolent habits, 
seeing sights for conscience sake, of no mean s ze, (for such LT am,) 
as he struggled with the d:fficulnes before him, looking up in dis 
may at the castle, inflating and distending his lungs with an action 
to which they had long been unnl his face rivalled 
the sun in glowing crimson 

At length we reached our object. We 
the beauty of the church, and its beauttul p 





must see, OF 


never-ending 


inaccustomed, 


saw the sig! admired 
ctures by Spagnoletto; 


its; 


exclaimed with rapture at the view, and heard the buzz. With my 
conscience satisfied, and with my critical olservations on all we had 
acen, ready to be made upon the first favourable opportumty, T lost 


no time in descending to whence we caine By this time it was pust 
merndian, The descent was very trying upon legs of forty-five 
years’ standing: and the tremulous motion which it produeed upon 
the muscles, only increased the longing I felt, to find myself once 


more extended fulldength on my sefa at the Vittoria. 

I had taken off my coat, and, lozzaron-lke, bad thrown it over 
my shoulder; my neckeloth was thrust mto my waistcoat pocket, 
and my neck was bare. Learned my hat on my stick, using it by 
way of parasol; and, thus accoutred, Edetermined to make 
desperate eflort to brave the heat of the sun, that was baking the 


one 


“se oma of Santa Lucia, and emitting a elare that acted lhe a 
uTning-glass upon mye veballs. As we walked through this ordeal 
we passed close to an assembly of young lnzzaroms, basking in the 


aun, near to astall; there they lay, in the midst of fish-bones 
orange-pee Is, and decayed melons We evidently excite wr 
mirth; and I, in particular, felt myself privileged to be laug 1; 





> One of the 
on tient, 


thanmy 
ireely turn 


for what could be more grotesqu: 


boys was standing. We had se 


appearance 


\ 
ad our backs uy 


when I received a blew on the head from a melon-emnod; L turne 
about, and mimediatcly the whole eang ran off laughing. TT woul 
have followed; but, in truth, was too ured. TL eould scarcely move 
but at a slow walk. The boys sto ped, 1d looked at us. At lengt! 
making a virtue of necessity, Leal it tothe boy who had throw: 
the niclon-rind, to come to me; he eoeitateds I called agan—he 
wis evide nuly puzzled, and suspicious of my intentions; 1 then 
showed him a carline, “ Come here,” said I, “take this.” “In the 
name of goodness!” exclaimed T . “what are you about?’ 
“Never mind,” said I, “stop and see.” The boy at length took 
courage, and came to m “Hos said DT, “brane! brarrssrme 


the boy, tak- 
reatest exul 
down trom 


wete fatto bene! take this.”” Upon which, in surprise, 
ing the piece of money out of my hand, ran off in the 
tation, showing it to his little frends asa prize fallen 
heaven. 


“Now do tell me,” 
’ 


said T , ‘what demon of madness can 
have possessed you? You ought to have br mh n every bone in th ut 

oung rascal’s skin, instead of feeing him for insult " “So 
poe 1," said I, “if I could ; but to cateh h mousimpossible. By 
feeing him for his insolence, he will probably throw another piece of 
melon at the first F noliahen in he sees, who will, no doubt, give him 
the beating which LT cannot.’ 

And, true enough, the next day, as we were seated on one of the 
benches of the Villa Reale, we heard a sort of bue and ery on the 
Chiaja, and shortly after, saw our carroty and irasetble frend W 
appear, foaming with rage, streaming from every pore, owing to 
some recent exertion, and exploding with bursts of execration. He 
came straight to us—“ Who ever knew such an infernal country as 
ths?” anid he; ‘ Curse them all for abeggarly set of villams. D 
you ever see the hike? [gave it him well, however; that's some com 


nyus 








fort. The young rascal won't forget me, for some time, Pll warrant 
you!” ‘T-— and I smiled at each other in anticipation of the rea- 
gon, whieh only made him more furious. “ Here,” said he, “was I 


walking quietly along, when a young rascal of a lazzarom thought 
fit to shy half a water-melon at my head; you may laugh, but it 
was no laughing matter to me, nor to him either, for I have half 
killed the young urchin; and then, forsooth, I must have half the 
town of Naples upon me, backed by all their carrion of old women.” 
We allowed his rage to expend itself, and said nothing, for fear of 
being implicated in his wrath, inasmuch as I was the origin of his 
disaster; but, truly, undolence was never so completly justified, as 
on this occasion } 


{ 


THE BOWIE-KNIFE. 


A correspondent of the Baltimore Transcript communicates some 
interesting facts respecting the origin and first use of the Bowie- 
knife, being a sketeli of Mr. Bowie, the inventor. He was one of 
that class of men who are found only on the frontiers of civilization 
in the western states—a second Daniel Boon, who had wandered 
from Kentucky into the westernand wilder parisof Arkansas, where 
he could ey uninterrupted the pleasures of the chase. For some 
months he lived alone, supflying all bis wants by his success in 
hunting, ull lus solitude was broken in upon by a wandering black- 
smith. Bowie had long wanted a weapon with which he could with 
greater safety attack the furious bears, which he found in the law 
marshy grounds, thickly covered with canes, and where his rifle 
was useless. He soor struck a bargain with the blacksmith—sup- 
plying hin with provisions and skins, and hein return, under Bowie's 
directions, out of an old file fashioned the tornidable and since fa- 
mons Bowie-knife. The instrument was twelve inches long, its 
point curved and hollowed at the back, cutting both ways, like a 
two-edged sword. It was two inches broad at the hilt, and a pro- 
portional thickness 

Mr. Bowie, weaned of 








a life of solitude, after a time returned to 
the haunts of civilization, when he visited the town ot Alexandria on 
the banks oi Red River, where he learned that his brother was 
about to fight a duel. He hastened to the battle-ground, where he 
found his brother and his antagonist in the act of taking aim ateat h 


thie 


other with their rifles. His brother's mile missed fire, and his an- 
tagonist’s shot passed harmless Bowie then stepped up and ot 
fered his trusty weapon, observing that it never failed. It was ac- 


the other party provided himself with a butcher's cleaver, 


cepted, and 
Colonel Bowie killed his 


and the murderous confliet was renewed, 


antagonist, and ever after retammed the fatal knife. Soon alter he 
visited Philadelphia, where he engaged am: chanick tomake a mor 


who retained a model, 
to manufacturers at Smithfield, where thou- 
sands have since Colonel Bowie was willed at the tak- 
ing of the Alamo, where Colonel Crockett fought and died so bravely. 


perfect specimen of his brothe rs invention, 
which Was svon sent 


been made, 








He was murdered in his where he was confined by sickness at 
the time of the attack. “Thisis all of his biography. ‘He lived 
and he died; and though his name ts known in every corner of the 
United States, he did no act while living which sh i distinguish 
him from the common mass of men. His reputanon fills every 


corner of the United States; but itis a 
which was notr 
, the inventor of the 
gives the foll 
in Louis 

s manners, and 


reputation which is not to 
vbtfully his own.” 
kuue, the correspond- 
hot his character: 
an intelligent planter; 
an enemy to violence. But 
courage and nice honour; never seck- 
maker betwe When a real 
given, he sees that itisrighted. He has had his single 
combat. While in Havana, many years a Spanish gentle- 
man questioned in his presenc the soun: American courage 
Mr. Bowie declared himselfio be anative of the United States; the 
Spamsh gentleman reiterated Ins doubts; Mr. Bowie threw down 
thre knives were selected; Mr. Bowe desired that ther feet 
ackled; the allusion was understood, and the request 
Mr. Bowre lives.” 


be desired, and was on 
Respecting Mr. Bow 

ent be fore a Nu fed to, 
Mr. Bowie is well known 

kind and affable inh 

also known as amano 

ing a difference, 

affront rs 


pwing sket 
na, as 
hes ! 


ace others, 





since 


Iness ol 


vlove 
be sh 
acceded to 


LIFE IN MISSOURL,. 





the le 


ys ott 


A member elect of the lower chamber of gislature of this 
d by some wa ehbourhood 
e atten o'clock on the day of 
ld Heim 
and Bowie-knite, an 
vor Of the state Ouse, Where 
hamber of the 
with 


the 


state was last year persuade wen 


dnt not rea 1 ! 


ho 





thatal he State 





assembly, he could not be sworn, and won se his seat 
mediately mounted with 
spurred till he got to the de 
A crowd were 
floor, walking 
These he passed, chamber his rif 
against the wall, whar s the man that 
sworns mein tials. ‘*Waik 
this wav,” said the clerk, who was at the same time hyhting a real 
Principe, and ke w orm without an inquiry When 
to count noses, he found there was one senator too many pre 
f 





" 
hunting frock, 1 


nthe ¢ 
about 
ran un stairs in 
and 
» at the same time taking out his creder 


lower on the 


cigars 


his uiag 


cround 


house 


hats on, smokin 





senate set 


bawled, ** Strangers, 


is sw 


enine 




















sent. The mistake was soon discovered, and the huntsman was 
nformed that he did not belong there 

“Fool who, with your corn bread!’ he roared ‘You can't 
Junk this child, no how you can fix it. I'm elected to thie here 
egisiatur, and E'll go agin all banks and eternal improvements, and 
fthere’s any of von itorv gentle i wants to t skinn st 
say the word, and Ell light upon you lke a niggeron a woodehuck 
My constituents sent me here, and if you want to floor this two 
caged animal, hop on, just as soon as you hke hough I'm from 
the back country, L'm a leetle smarter than any other quadruped 
you can turn ont of this drove 

After this admirable rrangue, he r t his Bowie-knife betweer 
his teeth and took up his mile, with, c ome here, old Suke, and 
stand by me!’ at the same time presenting it at the charman 
who, however, had seen such people betor ' 

yn the man was persuaded that he belonge or 
ipon which he sheathed his kmife, lung hrs g 
with a profound congee, rem I, * Gentle n 
but if TP didn't think that ar lower room was a groggery, may Ib 
shot."’— Warrenton (N.C) Reporter 

STEAMBOATS, 

May we be allowed to recommend the following anecdote to the 
perusal of the captains of st imers? A ntlen 1 once vertiset 
fora coachman. When the first person a ' thes std 
to him, * How near can you drive to a precy withont gon ver 
r?’—"Oh?! sir,” rephed the ay ant, “Tecan drive withina . 
breadth without going over; [have done it many a tu You 
wont suit me!’ suid the gentleman. The same stion was put to 
the second appheant, who modestly repled, “Why, sir ed, | 
eannot tell, for T have alwavs endeavoured to avoid ¢ er, at 
have rather tned to see how far off from a precipoe I « d keep 
than how near I could go toit.”— “ Thatis sufficient,” s the gen 
tlheman; “you are the very man T want.””) Now, while we are on 
this sulbseet, we will make two suggestions. One is, that travellers 
by steamboats, as soon as they land, should advertise in the publick 
papers the names of the captains who have endangered their lives 
by racing, negligence, ignorance, or recklessness, that the publick 
may know who itis that drives near the precipice; and the other is 
that all editors who value t lives of ther tellow-citizens, woul 
re-publish the same all over the United States, and, beside this 
would publish month/y, in conspicuous f Aa state 


rts of their papers, ¢ 
! 


ment of the number of live hat by the ditlerent steam! 


that have occurred within the l ist two years, act gy to each r bh 
heation the new items wh h a circulating notice hke that would 
pick up on ts wav A friend of ours informed us that he has ke ptan 


account of the steamboat aceidents noticed in the 
first of March, 1836, to the first of Mareh, 1837, 
amount to serenty-eght. principally on the western waters. 
were blown up, some burnt, run into by other boats, some 
sunk by snags and some by other causes. The owners of steamers 
must be compelled, by the action of publick opmmion and a regard for 
theur own interests, to afford security. 


papers from the 
and found them 
Some 


some 


| BEAU BRUMMELL AT CAEN. 


There were (says a writer in the United Service Journal) severa! 
Englishmen at the tolls dhote, some, like myself, birds of passage, 
some fixtures. Of this last set, there was one fine old English gen. 
tleman sitting near the head of the table, who attracted some at. 
tention from the English part of us, as having once cut a conspe 
cuous figure in the fastionable world, but who has been long liv 
in France—so long, indeed, that there 1s, perhaps, hardly a triend of 
his youth in England now alive. As this gentleman is one of those 
characters who stand out from the herd, giving themselves to fame, 
he will, I hope, pardon my notice of him, particularly as his name 
is a kind of publick property. Everybody hae, at least, heard of 
Mr. B.; though, very likely, halt we have heard of him (except hig 
good s¢ iyi ngs) are Ingenious Inventions engralted on his reput ation 
I expected to see a little, precise, finical man, rather than the fine, 
manly person, he really is- I should think very near six feet, and 
well-built, with fine features and nothing remarkable in his dress or 
manner, except a quiet, unassuming ease, which certainly disty 
guished him from some would-be very fine persons, who were at (a. 
ble, of the small school of consequential nobodies. Ete joined our 
conversation, too, and told us several anecdotes, with a pleasant 
good nature, that made me regret seeing so little of him. Beside 
that, I hearnmly sympathize with him at the very shabby treatment 


he has met with, which, I was told, in some sort obliges him to put 
up with the discomfort of this hotel—should it be his choice, why 


tter; but no thanks to the ungenerous way fy 
has been treated in ———, which {to be this :--Having been 
for some years our consul liere, with a vice consul under him, where, 
there is little or nothing to do for either, he, unfortunately for 
honestly wrote to the foreign office to say 80, with the un 


itis so much the be 


1S Sat 


indeed, 





himself, 





derstanding that he might have something else, or to be sent to 
some other more useful consulate. Not at all; they at once de 
prived him of his office, giving the duty to the vice-consul, a Fr 





consul to shift for himself. Tl 
though, of course, 1 is iumpossibie to know 
the exact truth. Certain it is, however, he is no longer consul. Hy 
numerous acquaintance among the Enghsh probably make bis cor 
tinued residence here more agreeable to him than elsewhere, 1 con 
clude Apart from all the escapades of bis youth, and all the fun of 
wither, if not wiser days, than t! we live in. one cannat look a 
such a man without a degree of interest, as one of the few nor 
last links thar yet us with the merry times of his ‘ 
fnend,” and with geniuses from whom each snecee gonera 
but faint and feeble copies of their sires. Our fun has dceven 


kers and painting houses 


shopkeeper, and left the 


current story at Caen ; 
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connect 


ing 





give 
rated into the wrenching otf peop! 
red at midnight, without one redeeming spark of wit, humour or p- 
vention—a sheer annmnal brutality—nothing to laugh at. In thos 
days, there was always redeeming grace— some good joke 
partly to excuse watehmen’s broken heads. Wits stull irequen 
coflee-houses—gemus still astomshed and ee the world, 
prose and verse. Now, have hundreds, nay, thousands 
we ntl manly dogs, who pore over Newspapers in club -hou scs 
the same formal cut count avy tomes 
muddy mediocrity! Character, eccentricity, frolick, are pone 5 our 
stalking gravities cannot even laugh at each other. However 
houses vo on building—steam-boats, stea n-engines and rail-roads 
increase and multiply—and the world is verv excellent good, 1 fi 

to vegetate in and travel in. This puts mein mind that I am sti 
attable. [observed Mr. B.'s gracetui management of a handsome 
snufl-box, the ouly thing I could fanly say was of the old school 
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THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


“ They made her a grave t 
For a heart so warn 
And she’s gone to 
Where, ail melt 


pa es her white canoe 


o cold 

and true, 

ine of the Dismal Swamp, 
a tre fly lamp, 


damp 


Poetry and legend often throw a charm over a place, otherwise 


{ 





uninteresting In its associations and unattractive in its physical ay 
pearances, And if there exist the beauty of nature—the pictures 
scenery~ or the dismal of the dark and tangled wood where 
everereen vines inlace and festoon the forest-trees, fact mm, whet 
n prose or measure, W Ladd a yet brighter hght to the scenes 


beauty, and a sull deeper darkness to the path of shades and terr 
The Dismel Swomp rgimja has thus been the theme of s 
and the fearful | r tragick story. The Lake, which hese 





bosomed in the centre of this cypress region, is about twenty mic 





from Nortoik. To this solitary expanse of dark water I made a 
excursion, wih asmall! party of gentlemen, a few days since. 1 
generous courtesy of Mr. H_ had two carriages in readiness for us 
yur o'clock, p.m, and we soon took our course toward the object 
our curiosity; and the first ever we proceeded aa far as Deo 
Creek, where we found comfortable lodging, which had been pr 
viously bespoken at the ho After an agreeable breakfast, w 
pursued our way on the edge of the beautitnul canal leading fr 
Deep Creek, twenty-two nules through the Dismal Swam p. 1 
read is smooth and sufficienily graduated for a railway, if one w 
desirable; and, during the summer season, a more delightful 1 
could hardly be found than over this level and straight path, along 
the margin of the canal 
Yur courteous frend had already sent his beautiful boat, we 

manned and provisioned, to the point of the canal which we 
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now reachie 
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which runs quite through this extensive swamp. We placed 
selves in the beautiful scollop, and the athletick blacks, with a tow 
ne, bore on our at through this narrow passage, tending t 
t sina straiht line, tothe lake. On either side of this narrmo-¥ 
water pass, the laurel and the magnola, with other evergreen s 
rnd wre r Vines, entwine their boughs and knit their foliage, s 
is to form trequent views and vistas of natural and tangled bowers 
through this extensive and swampy wild. At the lake-end of t 
narrow feeder is a solitary granite lock, t! gh which we g 

1, by a continuanon of our fairy way for another quarter of 
mile, we shot into the lake through 4 beautiful ciety Hansel by 


larger 


i renders the 


h here are 
Wt of the fe eT 


felling of the 


Vv othery 


trees, Wii and olf denser growth! 
entrance into 


ng in it 


nar 
MKRe CXaMsitely beau ! ! The { 
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r was stil sleey ss 


som of the lake, but, ere 














on the b long. the sun dispersed the spit 
shapes of the vapour; and, by ten o clock, when the mist had 
up under the raruving beam, we found ourselves in the mudst of 
»anuful expanse of water, and the whole extent of the cypress 
lined shores wa en to encircle us as the solitary boat 

som of the I Dismal Swamp. We gazed on ti 
broken line of s which surrounded this dark-bosort 
ike. No inden Woous Was seen—no residence of man 
no bird was heard—and the dip of the oars and keel of our bart 


lone broke the deep sullness of the | 

We e of tiese cypress-bound waters 
and found a path leading into the wood, where the greatest curiosi'! 
inet with was a black, who had spent forty-five years in 0 
swamp, and was now eating his mid-day meal in thankfulness ar 
health. A short distance beyond his hut, we gathered the pyrela. 
wintergreen, with its bernes, and soon retraced our way back to 
hoat. The breeze had now sprung up. Our sails were set and ov 
scollop flew hke a sporting-gull over the dark waves of the lake 
i} while the immuck billows bowed as we passed. 


crossed to the opposite & 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FI 





ARTS. 19 





oe 


Our friend was a zood steersman ; and while he suffered his favour I and every expression of half-suppressed admiration, that 


je boat to wel her lip in the amber-poel, as she cut her way across its 
surface, and somewhat agitated the nerves of the * land-lubbers” on 
poard, he yet put her prow gracetully through the old wooden lock, 
which still forms the almost concealed outlet of the feeder from the 
Jake to the canal. This artificial passage from the like might easily 
be lost. did the eye not take its bearing before one crossed to the opposite 
side of the lake—and we ourselves glided past It on one or two tacks 
when looking out for it. But it opens beautifully as one catches the 
elongated vista from a distance, resembling a column of smoke curling 
its feecy pillar high up above she sombre trees. Our sails were soon 
furied, after entering this outlet the lake. ‘The awning was 
rused, and & suluplious collation was spread before us, after the 
manner of onr tasteful frend. We did justice to hs choice viands 
and juices of the vine, as we partook of them in good cheer and under 
the enchanting circumstances of gliding, at the same moment, along 
the ever-green passage of the feeder, propelled by the three blacks on 
the tow-line back again to the point of the canal where our cantages 
bad been left. We were soon re-seated in our vehicles, and were 
again tracing our way along the hank of this lovely artifieral channel. 
The level beams of the sun hed oven idy elongated our shadows as we 
peared the last parts of our ride, and the evening zephyr bore around us 
the delightful frogrance with whieh moist eve, in this region, perfumes 
her wings after the day-leat of a barning sun. We reached Norfolka 
little after sunset, and were welcomed with a refreshing dish of tea, 
in waiting for us, at the resi of our attentive and amiable guide, 
to whose politeness and particular preparations we were 
debted fur our comfort and great pleasure 

We know not that we st so easily persuaded to take a trip 
tothe lake of the Dismal Swamp if the preparations were devolving 
on ourselves. But to throw ene’'s self into a carriage already at one’s 
door, and to ride over a beautiful path of wood, and along the margin 
ofthis dark sheet of water, at the pleasant hours of evening. and by 
the first beams of the morning sun—and then to find a fairy-oat with 
all the accompaniments of beauty, and convenience, 
waiting to give you a sail over this sequestered body of water, which 
sleeps in solitude and romantick and poetick associations amid the en 
circling shades of the sombre cypress, would certainly be avery agreea- 
ble species of penance, and must make that man happier who has the 
sensibility to relish the beauties of nature in her calin views, and the 
socia! qualities to be delighted in the interchange of agreeable thoughts 
between agreeable companions 

While our party was ungraced and unenlivened by the presence of 
woman, she was yet thorght of in the agreeable associations of the 
moment, and a bonquet from the fen ar d the wild-wood was conveved 
to her acceptance, as an assurance that she is the object we ever 
would please and render happy, wherever we may roam 

. 
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SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING A LION, 


We have a great respect for lions in the abstract. In common 
with most other people, we nog? hong ard and read of many instances 
of their bravery and generosity. e have duly admired that herowk 
self-denial and charming phil CMe og which prompts them never 
_— people except when they are hungry, and we have been 

y impressed with a becoming sense of the politeness they are 

Ti display toward unmarried ladies of a certain age. All 
camel histories teem with anecdotes illustrative of their excellent 
qualities; and one old spelling-book in particular recounts a touch- 
ing instance of an old lion of high moral digmty and stern principle, 
who felt it his imperative duty to devour a young man who had con- 
tracted a habit of swearing, as a striking example to the msing 
generation. 

All this is extremely pleasant to reflect upon, and indeed says a 
very great deal in favour of lions asa mass. Weare bound to state, 
however, that such individual lions as we have happened to tail in 
with, have not put forth any very sinking characteristicks, and 
have not acted up to the chivalrous character assigned them by their 
chroniclers. We never saw a hon in whatis ealled his natural state, 
certainly; that is to say, we have never meta lion out walking in 
e forest, or crouching in his lair under a tropical sun wanting ull 
his dinner should happe n to come by, hot from the baker's. But 
we have seen some under the influence of captivity and the pressure 
of misfortune; and we must say that they appeared tu us very apa- 
thetick, heavy-headed fellows. 

The lion at the Zoological Gardens, for instance. He is all very 
well; he has anundemable mane, and looks very fierce ; but, heaven 
blessus! whatofthat? The lions of the fashionable world look 
just as ferocious, and are the mostharm!ess creatures breathing. A 
box-lobby lion or a Regent-street anima! will put on a most terrible 
aspect, and roar fearfully, if you affront him; but he will never bite, 
and, if you offer to attack him manfully, will actually turn tail and 
sneak off. Doubtless these creatures roam about sometimes in 
herds, and, if they meet red especially meek-looking and peaceably- 
disposed fellow, will endeavour to frighten him; but the faintest 
show of a vigorous resistance is sufficient to scare them even then. 
These are pleasant characteristicks, whereas we make it matter 
of distinct charge against the Zoological hon and his breth- 
ren at the fairs, that they are sleepy, dreamy, sluggish quadrupeds 

We do not remember to have ever seen one of them perfectly 
awake, except at feeding-time. ln every respect we uphold the bi- 
uns against their four-footed namesakes, and we boldly chal- 
e controversy upon the subject. 

With these opinions it may be easily imagined that our curiosity 
and interest were very much excited the other day, when a lady of 
our acquaintance called on us and resolutely declined to accept our 
refusal of her invitation to an evening party; “for,” said she, “1 
have gota lion coming.”” We atonce retracted our plea of a prior 
engagement, and became as anxious to go, as we had previously 
been to stay away. 

We went early, and posted orrself in an eligible part of the draw- 
ing-room, from whence we could hope to obtain a Mall view of the 
mteresting animal. ‘T'wo or three hours passed, the quadniles be 
gan, the room filled; but no lion appeared, The lady of the house 
became inconsolable—for it is one of the peculiar privileges of these 
lions to make solemn appointments and never keep them—when all 
of a sudden there came a tremendous double rap at the street-door, 
and the master of the house, after gliding out (unebserved as he 
flattered himaelf) to peep over the banisters, came into the room, 
rubbing his hands together with great glee, and ened out in a very 
important voice, ‘My dear Mr. ——— (naming the lion) has this 
moment arrived.’ 

Upon this, all eyes were turned toward the door, and we observed 
several young ladies, who had been laughi ng and conversing previ 
ously with great gaiety and good-humour, grow extremely quiet and 
sentime ntal 3; while some young gentlemen, who had bee ne utting 
great figures in the facetious and small-talk way, suddenly sank 
very obviously in the estimation of the company, and were looked 
upon with great coldness and indiflerence. Even the young man 
who had been ordered from the musick- shop to play the pianoforte, 
was visibly affected, and struck several false notes in the excess of 
his excitement. 

All this time there was a great talking outside, 
accompanied by a loud lau en and a cry of “Oh, capital! excel- 
lent!” from which we inferred that the lion was jocose, and that 
these exclamations were occasioned by the transports of his keeper, 
end our host. Nor were we deceived; for when the lion at last ap- 
peared, we overheard his keeper, who was a little, prim man, whis- 





more than once 


per to several gentlemen of his acquaintance, with uplited bands / night rau out of the river into an almost impenetrable forest.” 








(naming the hon again) was in swf cue to-night! 

The hon was a literary one: of course there were a vast number 
of people present, who had admired his roarmgs, and were anxwus 
| to be introduced to him; and very pleasant it was to see them 

brought up for the purpose, and to observe the pahient dignity with 

which he received all their patting and caresemg. This brought 
forcibly to our mind what we had so often witnessed at country 
fairs, where the other hons are compelled to go through as many 
‘ forms of courtesy as they chance to be acquainted with, just as olten 
|} as admiring parties hap pen to drop In upon them. 
Vhile the hon was exhibiting in this way, his keeper was notidle, 
for he nungled among the crowd, and spread hos praises most indus- 
triously. 








To one gentleman be whispered some very chowe thing 
that the noble animal had said in the very act of connng up stairs, 
which, of course, rendered the mental etlort sull more astonishing ; 
to another he murmured a hasty account of a prand dimoer that had 
taken place the day betore, where twenty-seven gentlemen had got 
up all at once to demand an extra chcer for the hon; and to the la 
dies he made sundry promises of interceding to procure the mayestick 
brute’s sign-manual for their albums) Then, there were Little pn 
vate consultations in different corners, relative to the personal ap- 
pearance and stature of the lon; whether be was shorter than they 
had expected to see him, or taller, or thinner, or fatter, or younger, or 
older; whether he was bhe los portrait oruntike i; and whether the 








particular shade of his eyes was black, or blue, or hazel, or green, of 
yellow, or mixture, At ail these consultations the keeper assisted ; 
and, in short, the hon was the sole and single subject of discussion 
till they sat him down to whist, and then the people relapsed into 
their old topichs of conversation — themselves aud each other 

We must confess that we looked forward with no slight mnpa- 
fience to the announcement of supper; tor it you wish to sce a@ tate 
hon under particularly favourable circumstances, teeding-time is the 
pernod of all others to puch upon. We were therefore very much 
delighted to observe a sensation among the guests, which we well 
knew how to interpret, and wumediately afterward to behold the 
lion escorting the lady of the house down stars. We otlered our 
arm to an elderly female of our acquaintance, who— dear old soul! 





iv meal; 


Slit 


is the very best person thatever lived, to lead duwn to a 
for, be the room ever so small or the party ever so large, 

by some intuitive perception of the eligible, to pusl and | 
! 


and conductor close to the best dishes on the table 


is sure, 


ull hersell 





Of course the keeper was there already. Ele had planted humselt 
at precisely that distance from lis charge which aflorded bin a de 
cent pretext for rarsing his voice, when he addressed him, to so loud a 
key as could not fail to attract the attention of the whole company, 
and immediately began to apply hunself seriously to the task of 
bringing the lion out, and putting him through the whole of his ma 
neeuvres. Such flashes of wit as he elected from the hon! Furst of 
allthey began to make puns upon a saltcellar, and then upen 


the breast of a fowl, and then upon the trifle; but the best jokes 


of all were decidedly on the lobster-salad. upon which latter 
subject the lion came out most vigorously, and, in the opmmoen 
of the most competent authorities, quite outshone himself. This 
is a very excellent mode of slumming in sometv, and iw found 


ed, we humbly conceive, upon the classick model of the dialogues 
between Mr. Punch and his friend the proprietor, wherem the 
latter takes all the up-hill work, and is content to pioncer to the 
jokes and repartees of Mr. P. himself, who never fails to gain great 
credit and excite much laughter thereby. 

When the saltcellar, and the fow!'s breast, and the trifle, 
lobster. salad were all exhausted, and could not 
room for another solitary witticism, the keeper performed that very 


and the 
afford standing 


dangerous feat winch is sull done with some of the caravan 
lions, although in one instance it terminated fatally, of putting his 
head in the animal's mouth, and placing hunsell entirely at its 


mercy. Boswell frequently presents a melancholy mmstance of the 


' lamentable results of this achievement, and other keepers and jack 
als have been terribly lacerated for ther daring It is due to our 
hon to state, that he condescended to be trifle with, in the most 
gentle manner, and finally went home with the showman in a 





but sheht!y fuddled 
to make some reflec 


s genus of hons as we 


| hack cab—perfectly peaceable, 
Being in a contemplative mood, we were led 
and conduct of t! 


tions upen the character 


walked homeward, and we were not long in arrnving at the con- 
clusion that our former impressionin ther favour was very much 
strengthened and confirmed by what we had recently seen. While 
the other hons receive company and compliments in a sullen, 


moody, not to say snarling manner, these appear flattered by the 


attentions that are paid them; while those conceal themselves to 
the utmost of _ power from the vulgar gaze, these court the 
popular eye, and, unlike their brethren, whom nothing short of com 


pulsion will move to exertion, are ever ready to display them ae 
quirements to the wondering throng. We have known bears of un 
doubted ability who, when the expectations of a large audicnce have 
been wound up to the utmost pitch, have peremptorily refused to 
dance; well-taught monkeys, who have unaccountably objected to 


exhibit on the slack-wire; and elephants of unquesnoned genus, 
who have suddenly declined to turn the barrel-organ ; but we never 
once knew or heard of a biped lion, literary or otherwise—and we 
state it as a fact which is highly creditable to the whole species 


' 
who did not seize with avidity on any opportunity which was af 
forded him, of performing to his heart's content on the first violin 


A STEAMBOAT IN A FOREST. 


The following is an extract of a letter to the editor of the North 
ampton Courter, dated Naples, Himois, April the twenty-fourth 
“Last mght it was so dark as to be almost impossible for our 7 
lot to distinguish either shore or the stream About two o'clock a 
flash of lightning showed the pilot that we were out of the channel, 
and running directly into the forest, which in that place lined the 
banks for miles. The bell was rung, and the captam shouted to the 
engineer to the boai—throw the engine but before 
that could be done, the boat rushed at the top of her speed directly 
into the forest, and with a crash that drove every man on board out 


“stop aback: 








of his berth, ina moment ‘brought up’ in the midst of trunks of 
trees, branches, and broken limbs. The water is so uncommonly 
high that the banks of the river are completely inundated, and the 
country looks like an immense lake. This was the reason why the 


progress of our boat was not arrested by the shore. Providentially 


the only d amage done was to the boat, part of one side being stove 
inand our pipes crushed to the deck She looks this morning as if 
she had passed throu ch a naval contest, and had come off anything 
but conqueror. We repaired damages in about eight hours, so as to 
proceed. I have not been so startled for a long time Miuin ult 
darkness, a thunder-storm, a wilderness of waters around one, the 
cries and curses of crew and passengers, and the mutilated a ar 





an occasional flash of 


Fortunately 


‘ 
ol 


ance of our poor boat, by the light only 
lightning, give you a fout ensemble somewhat appalling 


the trees were not very large, nor did the boat rush into them in a 
direct course. Had the contrary been the case, we niust have been 
dashed to pieces and sunk in spite ofeverything. This is certainly 
amost curiwous country—this western world In gomg down the 
Ohio, we one mght ran upon an immense log floating with the 


stream, with a violence that nearly stovein the bows of our steamer 
; Running up the Mississippi to St. Lows, we in a similar manner, on 
|a dark night, ran uponasnag. Now, to wind up with, we last 


mands us to live 


cause 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


TIMES CONSOLATION 


Ome! who know'st a lenent hand to lav 
Softest on sorrow's wound, a 


Soothing to sad repose the 


slowly thence- 





“weary scenec 


Stealest the long-lorgotien pang away ; 


Thee, would | call my ontv nope at last, 
And think—when thou hadst dried the bitter tear 
That flow'd tn vain o'er all my soul held dear- 

J might look back en vouthful suffrings past, 

To meet life's peaceful evenme with a smile 


As some lone bird, at dav's departing hour 
Sings in the sunbeam of the transient show'r, 
Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while :— 
Bat ah! how ich most that poor heart endure 


’ 


Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure 


IMPORTANCE OF GROLOGY 


It has been observed by a distinguished divine, that m order to 





obtain a proper sense ol the lopertance of any ecwnce, and of the 
worth and beauty of t olyects 1 cmbraces, nothing more iw ne- 
cessary than the intent and persevering study of them; and that 
such is the consummate perfection of all the works of the Creator, 
thatevery inquirer discovers a@ surpassing worth, and grace, and 
dignity ia that special department to whieh he has peculiarly de 


voted his attention 
may enter, thatw 
him the most enretye 
and excite 


Whatever the walk of philosophy on which he 
IDbe the path which of all others will appear to 
iby all thats fitted to captivate the vatellect 


the pnagmathon, “ Yet, before we can attain that eleva 





thon from which we may look down upon and comprehend the mye 
tenes of the natural world, our way must be steep and torlsome, and 
we must learn to read the records of creation mw a strange language 
But when this is once acquired, it becomes a mighty mstrument of 
thought, enabling us to k together the phenomena of past and fu 
ture times, and giving the nun Adominaton over many parts oft the 
natural world, by teaching 1 to comprehend the laws by which the 
Creator bas ordamed that the achons of maternal things sliall be 
governed.”’ In the whole circle of the serences, there is, perhaps 
none that more strikingly strates the force and truth of these re 
marks than feology; tobe Whore language is More mystenoue 
vet which offers to its votanes rewards so neh, so wondrous, and 
exhaustible In the shapeless peblle that we tread upon, in the 
rude mass of rock or clav, the unnstracted eve would im vain seek 


Arabian story, the 
and the roek re 
nits stony sepulehre, 


for novelty or beauty; bhe thea 
inquirer finds the e: 
fusing to give up the tr 


venturer int the 
dito 
sentombed witt 


his entrance 


ull the talisman is obtained thatean dissolve the enchantment, and 
unfold the wondrous secrets which lave se long lain hidden. — Man 
tell’s Wonders of Lie 

NECESSITY OF CONTROLLING THR PA®S*®IONS 


A proud, irritable, discontented and q 
be happy 


arrelsome person, can never 
He iias thrown a te mpestuceus atmosphere around hin 


self, and must forever move in the reson of storms, He has em 
ployed sure means to emlutter bite, whatever may be his external 
circumstances. He has been the architect of hus temper, and misery 
must be the result of hos labour tut a person who has formed his 
temper and dispositions of mond after a meht model— who m hum 
ble, meek, cheerful and contented, can commonly find a convement 
shelter when overtaken by the storms of lite It should, theretore, 





be our early lesson to subject the passions, appetites and desires, to 
the control and guidance of reason. The first are the gales to mm 
pel usin the vovage of | but the last ought sull to eit at the helm 
and direct our cours ‘he stream, when ut slowly descends with a 
hearse murmur from the mountain and mpples through the plain, 
adorns and ennches the seene; but when it rushes down wm a roar 


it carnes devasta 
appetites and de 

SITES, kept under a useful and felentatmg 
part of our nature; allowed to rage with unbn 
dled fury, they commit fearful ravages on the character which they 
were fitted to adorn exalt. We must watea over the first move 

ments of the | with secret complacency, im 


1 and impetuous torrent, 
J 


non and rum al 


overflowing its banks, 
ong withit: so, when the] 
restraint, they 
but when they are 


issions, 





i are 


and 


heart, and not indulge, 





inaginanons whieh we would be ashamed to avow. Lf we wish the 
stream of life to be pure, it ought to be our aim to preserve the foun 
tain whence it flows unpolluted. “ Kecp thy heart with all diligence ; 
for out of it are the issues of life.” 

VICE AND VIRTUE 


That the virtuous person 
the will of God, enjovs much happiness ; 


or he who performs his duty by obeying 
and that the viewus per 











son, or he who lives in the habitual wolaton of the law mtumated to 
him by reason and consmence, is eubeet to much unfeheity, are 
truths so obvious, that they have not escaped observation im any 

( All men, indeed, sufler a greater or less degree of uneasiness 
and pain: but the v ous man expenences far less than the vicious 
The first tastes all those jovs which the moral constitution of his 
ature imparts: the last not only loses those joys, but suffers the 
miseries flowing from adisapproving mind. The good person also 
enjoys the esteem and affection of bis fellow-men Look at two 
characters; the one is mous, upright, humane, temperate and indus 
trious; the other os irre ous, unjust, malenaent, treacherous, indo 
lent and debauched. Which of these two world you choose for your 
frend? To wlich of them would you commit a trast? All men 
nstontly, and with one voice, give the preference to the virtuous 
character. Thev esteem him: they love hum: they wish him well 
but the vicious person is the olyect of ther contempt or detestavon 

TRUE LADIES 

“The true dad says Dr. Cotton Mather, 1a bes Exsays to do Good, 
“is one who tvedet poor and relieves ther indiwence ; the ormnnal 
meatung of the term imphes one x ‘ nies bread. In the daya 
of promuitiwe Christi y, ladwe of the first quality would seek out 
the sick, wisit | 1/8, See ¥ vd they wants and assist them 
with an admural \ Whata od report’ have the mother 
and sister of Naz wen tained from his pen, for ther unwearned 
bounty tothe poor! § ipresses the mselves have stor ped to rehewe 
the miseral! nd never ay ed so great as when they thus 
stooped.” Verly there are preyers alms, and, “is not this the fast 
that I have chosen, saith the Lord.” The expression of the beggar 
among the Jews was, “ deserve something by me;” among us ut 
might b , ‘obtain something by me 

EXCERITS 
“Tf relunon,”’ says Law, in his Seriowe Call to a Holy Life, “com- 


wholly 
erway is 


um bye 
ly against ourselves, and will 
m of face 


unto God and do all to his glory, it 
hving who 
and confusx 


every at 


nd in our shame 


and, having taken them 
it a point of honour to mamtew 


Mankind too freque 
for better or worse, 


nily wed opimons, 


conceive 


" them ever after; thougt Reason and Truth sue for @ divorce 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS 


My pear poctor—Twice in the year, they say, the farmer may 
sleep late in the morning—between hoeing and haying, and between 
harvest and thrashing. If I have not written you since the frost was 
out of the ground, my apology lies distributed over the “ spring 
work," in due proportions among ploughing, harrowing, sowing, 
plastering and hoeing. We have finished the last—some thanks to 
the crows, who saved us the labour of one acre of corn, by eatiug it 
in the blade. Think what times we live in, when even the crows 
are obliged to anticipate their income ! 

When I had made up my mind to write to you, I cast about for a 
cool place in the shade—for besides the changes which farming works 
upon my epiderms, I tind some in the inner man, one of which is 
a vegetable necessity for living out of doors. Between five in the 
ceiling 
would stop my breath (who 
begins to think it was infra diy. to have followed such a hob-nail 
from London,) I showed the first symptom of this chair-and-earpet 
Dinner and 


tea soon followed, and now, if I go in-doors by daylight, it 1s a sort 


morning aud ‘ flower-sheet,”’ I feel as if four walls and a 
Very much to the disgust of William, 


asthma by ordering my breakfast under a balsam-fir 


of fireman's visit—in and out with a long breath. T have worn quite 
a dial on the grass, working my chair around with the sun 

“Tf you ever observed,” (a phrase with which a neighbour of mine 
Indicrously prefaces every possible remark,) a single tree will do very 
well to sit or dine or be buried under, but you cannot write in the 
shade of it. Besides, the sun-flecks and the light all round you, 
there is a want of that privacy which is necessary to a perfect aba: 
donment to pen and ink. I discovered this on getting as far as 
“dear doctor,” and pocketing my tools, strolled away up the glen 
Half open like a broad 


leafed book, (green margin and silver type,) the brook-hollow of 


to borrow “stoo! and desk’’ of Nature 


Glenmary spreads wide as it drops upon the meadow, but above, 
like a book that deserves its fair margent, it deepens as vou proceed 
Not far from the road, its little rivulet steals forth from a shadowy 
ravine, narrow as you enter, then widening back to a mimick cata- 
ract, and here, a child would savy, ts fairy-parlour. A small! platform, 
(an island when the stream is swollen,) lies at the foot of the fall, 
carpeted with the fine, silky grass which thrives with shade and 
spray. The two walls of the ravine are mossy and trickling with 
springs; the trees overhead interlace to keep out the sun; and down 
comes the brook over a flight of precipitous steps, like children 
bursting out of school, and after a laugh at its own tumble, it falls 
again into a decorous ripple and trips murmuring away. The light is 
green, the leaves of the overhanging trees look translucent above, 
and the wild blue grape with its emerald rings, has wove al] over it 
a basket-lattice so fine, that you would think it were done to order— 
warranted to keep out the hawk. and let in the humming-bird. With 
a yellow pine at my back, a moss cushion beneath, and a ledge of 
flat stone at my elbow, you will allow | had a secretary's outfit. I 
spread my paper, and mended my pen, and then (you will pardon 
me, dear doctor) | forgot you altogether 
erful garnishings spoil work. 
write in. If it had been a room with a Chinese paper, (a bird stand 


The truth is, these fan 


Silvio Pellico had a better place to 


ing forever on one leg, and a tree ruffled by the summer wind, and 
fixed with its leaves on edye, as if petrified with the varlet's impu- 
dence,) the eye might get accustomed to 1. But first came a gold 
robin, twittering out his surprise to find strange company in his 
parlour, yet never frighted from his twig by pen and ink — By the 
time I had sucked a !esson out of that, a squirrel tripped in without 
knocking, and sat nibbling at a last-year’s nut as if nobody but he 
took thought for the morrow. Then came an enterprising ant, 
climbing my knee hke a discoverer, and I wondered whether Fer 
nando Cortes would have mounted as boldly, had the peak of Darien 
been as new-dropped between the Americas, as my leg by his ant-hill 
By this time a small dripping from a moss-fringe at my elbow be- 
trayed the lip of a spring; and dislodging a stone, I uncovered a 
brace of lizards lying snug in the ooze. We flatter ourselves, thonght 
[, that we drink first of the spring 


lips were before us 


We do not know always whose 


Much as you see of insect life and hear of bird-musick as you 
walk abroad, vou should le perdu in a nook to know how much is 
frighted from sight, and hushed from singing by your approach 
What worms creep out when they think you gone, and what chat 
terers go on with their story! 
fished for the moral 
coming hides and silences, but should we walk so undisturbed on 
our way! 

You will see with half a glance, dear doctor, that here was too 
much company for writing. I screwed up my inkstand once more, 
and kept up the bed of the stream til] it enters the forest, remem 
bering a still place by a pool. The tall pines hold up the roof high 
as an umbrella of Brobdignag, and neither water brawls nor smal! 
birds sing in the gloom of it. Here, thought I, as far as they go, 
the circumstances are congenial. But as Jean Paul says, there is a 
period of life when the real gains ground upon the ideal ; and to be 


So among frends, thought I, as I 
We should be wiser if we knew what our 


honest, dear doctor, I sat leaning on the shingle across my knees, 
counting my sky-kissing pines and reckoning what they would bring 
in saw-logs—so much standing—so much drawn to the mil]. Then 
there would be wear and tear of bob-sled, teamster’s w ages, and 
Your dead pull springs the horses’ knees. I had nearly settled the 
per aud contra when my cye lit once more on “ my dear doctor,” 


| staring from the unfilled sheet like the ghost of a murdered resolu- | 


tion 
‘is it so difficult to the virtuous ! 
mind’? Shall I reckon pelf whether I will or no? 
imagination thrust hon heart to the wall? No!” 
I took a straight cut through my ruta-baga patch and corn-field, 
bent on finding some locality (out of doors it must be) with the 
I reached the 


“Since when.” I asked, looking myself sternly in the face, 
Shall I not write when i have a 
Shall butterfly- 


average attractions of a sentry-box or a church-pew 
high-road, making insensibly for a brush dam, where i should sit 
upon a log with my face abutted upon a wall of chopped saplings 
I have not mentioned my dog, who had followed me cheerfully thus 
far, putting up now and then a partridge, to keep his nose in; but, 
on coming to the bridge over the brook, he made up his mind. “My 
master,” he said, (or looked,) “ will neither follow the game nor sit 


in the cool. Chacun a son gout. Vm tired of this bobbing about for 


nothing in a hot sun."’ So, dousing his tail, (which, “if you ever ob- 


served,’’)a dog hoists as a flag-ship does her pennant, only when the 
commodore is aboard, he sprung the railing and spread himself for a 
snoose under the bridge. ** Ben trovato!”’ said I, as I seated myself 
} 


by his side He wagged his tail half round to acknowledge the 


com hment, and I took to work like a hay-maker 
these difficulties to you, dear 


doctor, partly because I hold it to be fair in this give-and-takhe world, 


I have taken some pains to describe 


that a man should know what it costs his fellow to fulfil bis obliga- 


tions, but more especially to apprise you of the metempsychose that 
is taking place in myself. You will have divined ere this, that in 
my out-of-doors life | am approaching a degree nearer to Areadian 


perfeetability, and that, if I can but manage to get a bark on and live 
by sap, (spare your wit, sir,) I] shall be rid of much that is trouble- 
ters of drink and integument 
What most surprises mine in the past, is, that I ever should have con 


soul and 


some, not to say expensive, in ther 
fined my free body in the many very narrow places and 
I can only assimilate myself to a 
I 


vune 


es | have known in towns 


srrol 
squire. 


brought up in a schoolboy's pocket, and let out some 


1a snake fenes 


morning oO 


The spring has been damp for corn, but I had planted on a warm 
} 


l-side, and have done better than my neighbours. The Owaga* 


ek, which makes a bend round my meadow, before it drops into 


the Susquehannah, (a swift, bright nver, with as much water 
Arno at Florence,) overflowed my cabages and onions im the May 


freshet; bat that touches neither me nor my hors« The winter 
wheat looks like “velvet of three-pile,” and everything 1s out of th 


nd, including, in my case, the buck-wheat which is not yet put 
‘Tats is te be an o'd-fashioned hot summer, and I shal! sow late 


peas are podded Did it ever strike you, by the way, that the 


Aneas, famous through all ages for carrying old Auchises a 


} to abean Perhaps you never 


clory 
gior 


; Alial ~} 
iis filial escul 


nt grows up with his father on his back 


1 farmer's life seems to me what a manufac- 
if los factory 
ull. What spindles and fingers it would take to make 


» found 


were brou 


turer's mi! ry were an indigenous plant—ma 
chinery, giris and 


r but the raw seed, and raiy 
Your d s 


if you had to weave mn. Pum; 


an orehard, if natur not} 


and sunshine as f a cotton-bale 


cabbage would be a prime article Y 
ld be, 


Yet these, which Aladdin na 


kins, of they ripened with a hatr-spring and patent lever, wor 


“by'r lady.’ a curious invention 


ture produces, if we but “ rub the lamp,” are more necessary to life 


than clothes or watches. In planting a tree (I write it reverently) 


th the divine faculty Here 


Yet how 


it seems to me working immediately v 
are two hundred forest trees set out with my own hand 
little is my part in the glorious creatures they become 
bis reminds me of a liberty I have lately taken with nature, 
gh the dame, as 
The 
brook at my feet, from its birth in the hills till it dropped into the 


meadow’'s | ped down | 


which [ ventured upon with proper diffidence, tho 


will happen with dames, proved less coy than was predicted 


ke a mountain-matd with a song 
At the foo 


sparkle ceased suddenly, and turning under 


bright 
and unsul! So it went past my door of the bank 
its song and the hili its 


waters disappeared among sedge and rushes. It was more a pity 


because vou looked across the meadow to the stately Owa a, and 
filled destiny was to have poured its brightness 


intohis  * uthor of Ex Malt 


; - 
cs away. IT made a new channel over the 


saw that its unful! 


est avers has set the f 


ishion of 


meadow, t 


its bed and grassed its banks, an 


covered 


! 


d, (last 


with overshadowy 


cravell and best 


iis | course 


trees > with so gay a sparkle, but with a placid and tran- 


quil beauty, the lost stream glides over the meadow, and Maltravers 


like thes her | wingly to his bosom The sedge and 


the Owaga t 
) 


rushes are turned into a gardc n, and if 


you drop a flower imto the 
brook at my door, it scarce loses a breath of its pe rfume before it is 
flung on the Owaga, and the Susque 
his life 

I have scribble d 


hana robs Lim of it but with 


away the h till near noon, and it ts time to 


see that the oxen get their 5 Faith! it’s a cool place under 


a brid ve Knock out the two ends of the Astor-house and turn the 


Hudson through the lor yg and you will 


get an idea of it 


The breeze draws thro: g ftly, the stone wall is cool to my 


back, and this floor of running water, besides what the air steals from 
, 


t, sounds and looks refreshingly. My letter has ron on till I am in 


clined to think the ind istry of r 
Like the ¢ 


admonition 


inning water “breeds ithe brain.” 

: pot at the cur’s tail, it seems to overtake one with an 

if he but slack to breathe. Be not alarmed, dear doctor, 

or, Sans potatoes, my oxen will doll in the furrow, and tho igh the 
k Adieu 


row 


run til! doomsday, IT must stop here 
To Dr. ——, New-York. 


* Corrupted Bow to Owego. Owaga was the Indian word, and meons 


. pol water 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


JOURNEY OF THE MOON ON A SUMMER'S NIGHT. 


BY JONATHAN OLDBUCK 


Tue moon rose. It was the night when her journey was the 
longest, and the immutable laws of the universe required it to be 
performed within a certain time. She had not a moment to lose 
Under the eve of her Maker, and grateful for her being, she had al- 
ways continued, and it was her intention ever to continue in the path 
of duty. She knew it was also the path of happiness. She saw the 
She worshipped Him who made them, not with 
but with a silent performance of his will 


wonder of creation 
She was in 
Sometimes she was 
obliged to toil unseen, but she knew He saw and she never paused 


a loud voice 
her allotted place at all hours and seasons 


Sometimes she was lost in the stronger light of the sun, but she 
went on cheerfully. Now she was eclipsed by the very earth on 
which she bestowed her beams, but, when she emerged from the 
shadow, there was no envy upon her patient face, and when in her 


turn, as on the present night, she arose broad and full, the queen of 


lendour of the sun and surpassing 


hat starry kingdom, rivallir g the s; 
him m beanty. She looked from her throne with meekness and mc 
desty, and smiled as kindly upon every streamlet and little flower ae 
on the mountains or the sea. She knew that God had given her to 
mortals as a blessing and an example—that it was her task not only 
to cheer the night, but to afford a lesson to the human race, of humility 
in triumph, of cheerfulness in gloom, of perseverance of moral right 
of trust in him who launched her on her path, of resignation, modesty 
and patience, of disregard of enemies, of gentleness and goodness 
to all 
she to herself, as she 


* Poor, dark earth!” said rose above the 


horizon, “ how glad I am that my beams are agrecable to the beings 


now lost in shadows. Poor, dark earth! I will cheer thee if I can 


My heart is full of love and kindness It is delightful to make 
people happy.” * 


**Come on, come on!" said an astronomer, who, from his obser 
vatory on the top of a mountain, caught her first beams through hs 
glass. **Come on, come on, | have been waiting here this half hour" 

“Tam coming as fast as I can,” said the moon, quietly; ‘remem 
ber, my good sir, I am leaving other countries who, perhaps, may 
think [ move too rapidly.” 

“Hold thy face still,” said the philosopher, * I must get a good 
look at thee.” 
* As thou pleasest,”’ said the moon, “but what hast thou m thy 
hand 7?” 

“A telescope 


ing a drawing of them.” 


1 am studying the spots on thy disk | am tak 


said 


* As thou pleasest,” the moon, without changing counte 
nance, though a female might be pardoned for dishking her beauty 
to be thus seanned and its defects discovered through a magnifying 
class 

sald 


“| declare. an attendant star, almost invisible among the 


crowd, “I would go down again before | would permit euch im 


pudence’ 
The moon continued on her course 
* Sdeath ' 


turning red with rage, ** what an impudent fellow ! 


said a comet—a temporary visiter nm our sphere, and 
I would witb- 
draw my beams.” 

* They are only borrowed,” said the moon, modestly, “ and they 
are lent me not for my own use, but for that of the earth.” 

And she went on and on 

“Tl mar thy beauty, hateful intruder '’’ said a hoarse voice, and 
a dark mist arose and overspread her brightness 

“ What's all this?” 

** Tam going out,” said the star, indignantly 


said the coinet 


It's nothing at all,” said the moon. “ It’s a cloud, a vapour— 


a thing that comes and goes. We must not expect our duties to be 


always agreeable. This poor, ignorant mist is much improved in 


appearance by my light, but he does not know it, and always strives 


to injure me who am willing to be his best friend. He's a very silly 


fellow. He darkens me sometimes to the people near him, but | 


soon rise above his reach ’ 


‘Fire and brimstone!" said the comet, “is this your boasted 


sarth I've a great mind to put about and go back to my own 


sphere.” 
** Nonsense !" said the moon, smiling sweetly, ‘ you travellers 
This is a mere trifle after all.” 


*T don’t know what I'm to see on my journey, or how the people 


are alway3 in such a temper 


below are to see us, if this great cloud keeps between us and the 
earth all night.’ 

** Pray don’t be uneasy,” said the moon, ** we shal! be beyond his 
reach in ten minutes.” 

* Back ! back!" growled the fog, ‘‘ you are an impudent impos- 
tor, and I'll do all I can to injure you. If J cannot destroy you, I'll 
at least hide your beams." 

“A pretty fellow!” cried the comet, looking red again with an 
ger. ‘ Pray, what reason has he to hate you so?” 

** Oh, because he's a fog, I suppose,” said the moon 
He would do the same to the sun if he dared 


* Don’t 
mind him. See' we 
are already beyond him. You can just hear him muttering. Hark '” 

“An impudent, good-for-nothing creature,” said the fog to the 
heath and rocks of a marshy valley. “She has no brightness. She 
She never does her duty. She goes about abusing 
I hate such characters. She 
| never gives the least light upon the earth We want something 
| that will give us light—like the sun.” 


| never shines 


| me. She is aslanderer and a liar. 
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“No light!” eaid a little flower. ** Why, how you talk! Every- | Presently, a lean hound howled at the calm visiter, and awakened 
thing is illuminated. The brook glitters, the hills shine ; how sil-, the inhabitants of the barn-yard. A bulldog bayed, and a puppy 
very and soft are even these rough rocks. Even yonder ditch looks screamed and barked 
clear, and you yourself, Master Fog, are painted with brightness by “ What is it?” said the horse, poking his thoughtful face out of 
her beams." the stable window; ‘* what's all this racket!” 

« Her beams, indeed !"’ said the fog. **It's the moon,” said the bulldog. 

« Her beams '"’ echoed che ditch ; and the poor little flower was bones.” 
so set upon for saying that the moon was bright, and that the glitter *: She wants to get into my house,” said the puppy 
in the ditch came from her rays, that she had no peace the rest of 
the night There were even some flowers who would not keep com- 
pany with her—on account of her op:mons. ‘There are sycophants, 
fools and toad-eaters in all societies 

«“ What makes you so sad '” inquired the comet, as they jogged 


* She's coming to steal our 


«Bur I'l 
not turn out; and he set up such a yelping as never before was 
heard. 

The lean hound howled again 

“It's she that keeps me lean,” said he. * S! 
swiftness. She slanders me to our master. He kicked me ovt of 
doors yesterday. Oh! how my ribs ache' It all comes of her If 
not her, who is itt’? And then be howled at her till the hills echoed 

No one could answer this query. But the horse said—** You are 
a set of fools. The moon cares nothing, and knows nothing about 
\ you.” 

* Hustle him out '” said the ass, with a grave and dignified look 


ve's jealous of my 


on together 
“T see such things on earth,” said the moon, w:th tears in her eyes 
[t's a mean place, in my opinion, that’s a fact!” said the little star. 
« What's that fellow about?” said the comet 
The object of which he spoke was a farmer. 
“He seems angry,”’ said the moon, * and shakes his fist at me.” 
* Hark!” said the comet | ** He means to insult us.’ 


“Tt all comes of thee, thou cruel and unkind orb,” said the And with that, there was a cls 





ur in the barn-yard enough to 
awake the dead 
“Ts this the path of virtue? 


farmer 

«* What have J done'” inquired the moon, meekly 

“ One of your high tides has carried off my cow!” replied the in- 
“Why do you thus interrupt the affairs of the 


demanded the comet 
The moon was silent, bat went on calmly 

“ Are these your only rewards 7" 
* Oh, no!” 


“Show me something, then, more encouraging ; or I shal! think 


dignant farmer repeated the comet 
earth?” ° 
“My good friend,” said the moon, “you should not make me 


cried the moon 


answerable for such accidents. I have extensive duties to perform. your earth a very odd sort of place” 
I do them as well! as I can, and I learn from Him who set them for 
me, that he is contented with the manuer in which I perform them 
Do not forget the good I do. I light all the earth.” 


* Don’t talk to me,” said the farmer; ** give me back my cow 


The 


moon strove to lend them her light, but the envious clouds hid ber 


There was a ship at sea nearly foundered m a tempest 


aie Gh 
face. The comet swore a round oath 

“Wait!” 
not permit the cloud to remain 


“ T govern the ocean, I cheer the traveller, I aid the navigator on 
the trackless sea, I soothe the lover, and imspire the poet,” said 


said the moon. “It cannot be always thus God does 
He has given tt a passing and 
the moon 
* Don’t come to me with such a pack of les,” said the farmer, 
but give me back my cow. J judge of things by their effects. * Deeds, 
A tree is known by its fruit, Mis- 
we 


changeful nature. The chance breeze wafts 1 away. Only truth 

stands!" 

1s" that’ As she spoke the heavy vapours broke apart, and the struggling 

not words. ais my inotto 

tress Moon, and there's scripture for you 'y 
“ Do you think J have your cow?” inquired the moon 
“Yes, by Jupiter! Ido. So fork out, or I'll ” 


And the enraged old curmudgeon again shook his fist in the face 


vessel appeared in the soft light. Tne wind abated, the waves fel 
and a low, peaceful shore was discovered near, with a town, a light 


house and a harbour. The poor, storm-tost mariners hailed the 





moon with blessings, and raised a shout of grateful joy 

‘Hark !”’ said the comet, spreading out his tail like a peacock ; 
of his uncomplaining mistress, with a great many threats of how he | ,, there is nothing so delightful as the voice of gratitude and love 
would revenge himself 

“Oh, ho!” said the comet, “is he going to beat us?” 

“Only think, beat us!” said the little star, twinkling as brightly 


By earth, it beats the musick of the spheres ! 
“That chorus of praise is raised fo us!’ said the little star 


The moon preserved silence. There were tears in her eyes ; 


as it could beside the comet 


- but the pensive shade on her face was not without a character of 
“ ] think it will be a rather long time,” said the comet, spreading 


| happ:ness 
out his tail half across the heavens and assuming a look of impor- | 
tance, * before these fogs, ditches and fvolish farmers will be able 


oO”? 


Ou and on they went—sometimes plunging into masses of black 


cloud—sometimes wading through watery mist—often obscured, 
” 


to do much harm to us folks up here 


By and by the spirit of the 
The moon said nothing for a moment, but a shade passed over | 


and not unfrequently quite hidden 
storm burst upon the serene vault. He came wrapped in huge 
her face, as she at length replied 

“ Master Comet, vou are mistaken 


and a mere visiter, may not mind them, but I am forever confined | 


shapes of darkness and fire, muttering portentously as he advanced, 


You—a traveller, a soldier, 


and threatening death and ruin. Suddenly he spoke He was 


angry. Mortals cowered and shrunk from his lurid glances and 
awful words of rage 


grew darkly red, and shook his mane for battle ; 


to this sphere. The farmer cannot actually beat me, but he can 


The comet, who was of a martial disposition, 
slander and insult me before those on earth who love me, and whose 


but the 


moon 


feelings will be hurt by it. Some of them, too —simple, innocent | a 
hings— lie } hey hear Slanderis so odious ti t . ‘ 
things—half believe what they hea ; Mique thet 6 “No. Let him have his way. He is one of heaven's instruments 


yer . Pen Oo a " ough it never terrupts : 
wounds even the queen of heaven, though it n interrupts ber | Let us keep on our path without interruption We cannot change 
We must be patient and yielding Even this terrible in 


Hark ' 


course. I know that, before mortals, | am often clouded and stained, sii 
‘ > : iy character which even in y mos 
and it has given a sadness to my character which even im my most truder ts not without a good purpose ~already he begins 


serene moments I cannot shake off.” to retreat.” 
“ eatin . ‘ ‘ 
But zounds And gathering together the broken clouds, his dark chariot-whee!s 
? ) at were shor ut heaven and e 
appeal from it’ If it were I, I should put hea d earth in a grew more and more disiant, and his voice died away among the 
blaze, but I would have redress 
“No,” said the moon, “it is the fate of virtue upon the earth, 
Virtue without patience 


cried the comet, “can't you alter n* Can't you 


remote mountains 


and complaint would only make it worse 


—without a trust in Hum, would be but il-fitted for its mortal ca- 


The moon went on and on, without change, fear, or murmur In 
a short time she came to a valley, whose perfumed breath atose m 
reer, But I have this great consolation, that by a continual fidelity stered in her silvery 
to the path allotted to me, the good, the wise, the gentle, the warm- 


hearted, lea: Even (for so they 


the air, and whose streams and waterfalls gl 


licht Ina grove by the bank of a winding mver there wandered a 


at length to know and to love me 





solitary, grief-worn man. In the performance of noble duties, he 


whisper) the very clouds which shade me, give to their friendship | had sacrificed friends and fortune He lifted his eves to the starry 
something more deep and touching I seem brighter when the en heavens. He looked abroad upon the peaceful landscape bathed 


ious vapours pass away. ‘They love me more because mean, cold | jy silvery softness He saw the queen of heaven pursuing her jour 








and selfish people have striven to injure me in their estimation. It || ney through the sky.“ Beautiful moon!" he said, “ my course, 
"Vane } , 

is discovered at last that even when most wrapped in cloud—when__ |jke yours, lies thro igh.good and evil, through darkness and light ' 

most assailed by storm—when the thunder shook the spheres and | Q)' may I, like vou, remain unchar | by the tempest and the 


seemed to sway—to fright me from my orbit, it ts discovered at last 
that [have not wavered—that I have been always im the path of 


cloud '—may I continue still to perform my duty to myself—to 





man—to my Creator' Like you, may I suffer no triumph to ¢ 
duty ; that even when I wept, that when the mists seem¢ d to blot 
me from the face of heaven, I have kept calmly on my course, put- 
ting my trust in the laws of mght, in the reward of truth, in the ulti- 
mate ascendency of mora! goodness decreed by H'm who bade his 
creature trust in Hira through all.” 


said the little star, who had profited by 


no slander to depress, no ingratitude to discourage me from the 


right path! Those who toi! ayainst me, may I forgive —those who 
love me, may I bless!” 
Hark!” said the Here » 


grief-worn and solitary, but of noble and true mind—who discerns 


moon, “here is my reward one 








“That's the way we do,” from afar what Iam, and what I would be. Because an envious 


the good example of her companion cloud obscures my face, he does not think 1] am stained or darkened 


“Curse her!" cried a voice, ascending hoarsely from the solitary |} docs not believe the slander of the ditch and the fog. He knows 


streets of avast city. “ Why must she come with her detestec |] do not steal the food of the hound, or slander him to his master; 
beams just at this moment '” ltand that I have no wish to sleep in the kennel of the puppy. He 
And a murderer, with an unsheathed dagger, skalked back into a | does not how! when the dog howls, but he beats the creature, and 


He knows why the foolish owl hoots in the 


tlack shadow, enveloped in his broad hat and mantle | bids him be silent 
wood ; 


cow 


“Curse her!” growled a hyena, starting from a new grave, asa 
traveller, by the broadening light, discovered and fired a pistol at 
the guiity coward 

“ Hoot, hoot!” cried several voices. They were from ovis 

The moou knew they bated ber; but she kept on. 


His heart is lifted to mine in silent communion. He feels, 


however the cloud may rise, or the owl may hoot, that I am pursu- 
ing a duty which they cannot understand—that I am not toiling for 
‘their peace, and caunot be interrupied by thew malice 


This ie- 


among the rewards bestowed by a benevolent Creator upon the 
patient and persevering performance of duty 
Behold what I love to look on ' 


Here is another 


= 
There was a group of peasants dancing on the village green. It 


was 4 movuoniess sumu 


gh The leaves hung silently, full of 
repose and pleasure ; the fields, woods, 


ana } 


ardens perlumed the 


air, and the beams of that ove d ever-friendly orb turned 


the simple landscape into the beauty of an enchanted vision. Every 
thing told of rest, of peace, of pleasure r plough lav idle, and 
shining like silver, in the furrough ! dog slept beneath the un 
loaded harvest wagon; the oxen and horses reclined around upon 
the grass; all the utensiis of t were thrown asus and only joy 
and mirth oc« yied tit ait it carcless \ per ‘There were 
old parents looking upon ther families; and white-headed servants, 
who had grown gray tl arth stones of their masters, and 
voung children, who did not dream there w sorrow in the world 
Among the dance was avo sold who had beon years away 
1 the wars, and who had that mor ed to his humble birth 
place From a wild boy he had grown pinto a thoughtful man , 
and he held around the waist a little sister, whom he had left a tiny 
rose-bud, and found almost a ros i old mother beld his other 
* hand, and looked ofter ! face At a t distance from the 
crowd were two lovers, wanderir ‘ a winding lane that led in 
among scented hedyves ve a v trees, and by a little lanmd 
brook that seemed striy r to drown all other sounds with its pum 


and he laughs at the stupid peasant who demands of me his | 


ling, but which only made a grateful musick, hiding the low words 
of the lovers from all ears | thew owr 

* Mother of me!” said t comet, * 1 bee to understand.” 

‘Here are people who know and love us,” said the little star. 
twinkling bright! 

* They are ha; py beneath ¢ . suid the moon 

De you see much of this s rt of thu * asked the comet 

* Yes,” replied the moor such delightful hours often cheer my 
journey. When the storm has vanished, and the clouds bave passed 
iwav—when the dog is tired of how] and the ow! hoots no more, 
and the yeaious hound ts at list asleey there are tunes when virtue 
enjoys its reward, and fee that am the innocent and the wise, 
it is beloved * 

* We are sure to be appre ted at last said the litle star, as 
they sull went ou and on m their aerial journey 





THE SATIRIST. 
SKETCHES OF PERSONS ABOUT TOWN. 
KY A CROAKER 


T.A A cel 


siderably during the equinoctial re 


brated painter and comedian, who flourshed con 


His painting of the Sheep-sheariny igh never properly appre 


ciated Owing to the envy of corte artists, possesses grout 


merin—and the full-lenyt! portrait of Robinson Crusoe, alluded to 
in the life of W. DR, alone would establish bis claims to the cou 
sideralionh and gratul ie Of posterity 


! . . } 
Jeing left his own master at an early age, he soon imbibed a taste 


for theatricals, which he never totally lost up to the day of his death 


The well-known Ly, Corbin used to observe, o 


i hearing A. im his 


wonderful imitation of the great actor, S pson of the Park theatre, 
that he would give seventy vears of life for such a happy talent 
This praise, coming from one who could imitate so well himself, 
will strike the reader as be« the strongest proof of A's faculty. Ife 


was a successful politician until be reached his twenty-sixth year 


when he jomed the masonick party, then rather unpopular on ac 


Morgen. 


thered m omous for betraying the secrets of th 


count of the murder of who w said to have been smo 


At the pe 


ode 


riod above alluded to, one of the most influential of the masons, hur 
ried away by warm feeling, fled to the south under the name of ow 
hero The change of name, it is said, was attended with great ce 

remony, and as a number of cards had been previously exchanged 


between A. and some gentiens« the city of 


New-York, fatal re 


sults were anticipated , but a moinister of the pospel (finding 80Ine 
thing wrong in tue wind, he always being a Wain-nght brought the 
affair to an amicable conclusio 


Nothing more was heard of A and his masonick companion until 


manv vears after, when an acc of bos death reached New-York 

and a letter signed by him during his last aliness, was published in 
all the papers in the lnited Sta In it he distinetly stated 
among other things, that the murder of M in was all in his eve 

that he had employed him for a long time as a valet onder the as 
sumed name of Thomas Kyley, until he became too imfirm to be of 
anv more use to him, when he threw him on t parish for « lothing 


and support, and that soon after a very k 

d Riker, t 
| country seat of his own on the 
ed Sing Sing 


l-hearted and generous 


gentleman, of the name of Ru wok considerable notice 
of him, and sent him to a tn 
captivating banks of the Hudson, eal , where he passed 
the remainder of his life, for the most part of the treme confined to 


his room 


H. B —A well-known historical pater, who flourished under 
Andrew the first, Several of his finest pictures are still preserved 
in the African church in the city of New-York, and are very highly 
celebrated Jun Crow, for 


esteemed, especially a portrait of the 


which the sum of thirty-seven and a half cents, (about seventeen 


|} thousand paras, Turkish money,) has frequently been offered and 


| 
| 


re fused 
He was likewise a greet naturalist, and was notoriously skilful m 


stuffing canvess-back ducks and sticking butterfes and bectles 
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The insect tribe are under great obligations to him for their preser- i tablishes the fact, that the inhabitants of the Five Points are neither 


vation. He came to his death by a bite from a spider, aged forty-|| used to sights, nor are they up to snuff, notwithstanding all that 


one years. 


{| Caytiin Basil Hall has written to the contrary. 


At the desire of his friends, a coroner's inquest was held over 


L. B.—This young lady, a native of Lockport, flourished in no! his remains. They sat on his snuff-box, that being most convenient, 


particular reign, owing, perhaps, to her dislike to wet feet ; but we! 
luckily have in our possession a copy of verses addressed to her by 
a distinguished poct of her day, one D. L., (familiarly known by the 
name of Dick L ,) which induces us to believe that she enjoyed her 
great reputation for beauty and accomplishments somewhere in the 
years 1832—33. The lines re ferred to are, no doubt, familiar to 
most of our readers. ‘They commence with— 


* Maid of Lockport, ere we part, 
Give, oh give me back my heart, 
For thou hast managed, heaven knows how, 
To rob the chest of poor Dick L.” 

When yeung she possessed great taste—for pickles—which ac- 
eounts for her having since made many a man go mad for her; and, 
although no spitfire, succeeded very well in kindling a cole. In her 
dress she was very neat and recherche, notwithstanding she was one 
evening eecn at the theatre with a fucker attached to her apron- 
strings, which was not thought quite the thing, dibs and tuckers 
having been out of vogue for a long time 

Among her many admirers, the most um/form tm his suit was Ma- 
jor B., an eminent counsellor, with whose deep legal knowledge 
were joined a military taste and the happiest poctical powers. We 
shall not soon forget those interesting and ingenious lines of which 
he was the reputed author. 

“Do buy me some silk of the very same hue.”—Hadlech 


* Ldeclaro I've a mind to sit down in a pet, 
For a match I've been searching through town, 
Black and blue at « pinch L know I can get, 
But alas! | cannot get Brown. 


For Brown ts the colour that pleases me best, 
How | love it there’s no one can tell, 

And could | but get it, | vow and protest, 
I should surely then bear off the delle. 


Brown studies are al] that now enter my head, 
Court-martials no longer go down, 
Old Blackstone himself no longer ts read, 
I vow, I'd be tann'd to get Brown.” 
In the last line, the affecting manner in which the poet shows his 
willingness to sacrifice his complexion at Cupid's shrine, sufficiently 
indicates the depth of his attachment, to say nothing of his giving 
up court-martials to court Brown 
But he died disappointed and broken-hearted at the age of eighty- 
four, while calling for a botule of sherry at dinner, and his last words, 
as recorded by General Searle, were, ‘* Waiter, bring me a bottle 
of Brown ——" 
After rejecting a great many offers, she at last accepted the hand 
of a Mr. ——, with whom she lived long and happy. 
Of her, it may be emphatically said, that she was a sweet crea- 
ture, always wore nice shoes, and never eat with her knife. 


L. C.—A native of Virginia, and a celebrated civilian in the reign 
of Andrew the first. 

After a long life of usefulness, he died covered with honours at 
the advanced age of two hundred and fifty-seven years and seventeen 
months. He was very fond of Latin quotations, and had a most 
happy turn for mimickry. It was said by some of his contempora- | 
ries that his imitation of the cry of a cricket so nearly approached 
that of the insect itself, that if you would but shut your eyes and 
stop your ears, you could not distinguish the copy from the original 
He came near losing his life during one of his performances owing 
to the absence of mind of the great naturalist, H. B., who being 
deeply engaged in preparing some insects for the lyceum, was on 
the point of running a large corking pin through the performer; but 
he was fortunately saved, though not in the way Mr. B. wished to 
preserve him. Mimickry is a dangerous gift 

He was the framer of many sound laws, among which the one to 
prevent hack-drivers from overcharging passengers will ever stand 
pre-eminent. 

He has also the honour of being the first one who started an om- 
nibus in the city of Communipaw 


C. M.—Commonly called Kit M., was a descendant of the re- 
nowned Christopher Columbus, and an inheritor of that great dis- 
coverer’s inventive genius. When quite an infant he would find 
his way to the sweetmeats, as it were by instinct, and when larger 
grown, soon found out on which side his bread was buttered, by 
leaving the dry study of the law to those who liked it, and steering 
for the Society Islands, in the Bay of Broadway, (aplace abounding 
in flats and shallows,) where he might be seen any fine day be- 
tween the hours of twelve and three, Pp. M., cruising as far north as 
the Sailor's Snug Harbour, and southart to the Isle of Man, where 
things generally went by the board. After dinner, Madeira was his 
favourite port, where he used to steady his vessel with an anchor 
of gin, until he was ready to proceed ona breeze, as he was pleased 
to call a voyage of night discovery ; and it was in an excursion of 
this kind that he lost his valuable life, for be unfortunately fell in 
with some cannibals inhabiting a few small islands called the Five 
Points,* who devoured him as they caught him, clothes and all, 
with the exception of his spectacles and snuff box, which firmly es-' 


* The printer respectfully suggests, that as the biographers of Christo- 
pher Columbus insist on calling him Christopher Colon, might not the friends | 
of the late Mr. M. with great propriety desire to hand him down to posterity 


by the name of Christopher Period. Such a fuil stop as being bolted entire | 
by savages, with a new suit of Tryon's, would justify the change of name 
im any state of society. 





and examined his spectacles; and, after mature consideration, 
brought in a verdict of * came to his death by over-eating 


S. H.—A member of the Reformed Datch Church, part owner of 
the large hotel on Catskill Mountain, and a distant connexion of the 
} 
as 


late Samuel Patch.—His heart was very open—indecd so was 


countenance—and he had the organ of musick so fully developed 
that it was preserved by Mr. Spurzheun at the expense of the city of 
New-York, and may now be seen apd heard any fine day in front of 
St. Paul's Church, a beautiful illustration of what a musical turn he 
must have had 

It would exceed our limits to enter into a detailed account of his 
near-sightedness and corpulency. Svtfice it to say, that as a man, 
height, and as a Christian quite cor- 


he was five feet four inches in he: 
At that interest- 


rect and abstemious, until he attempted poetry 
ing period of his life he fell im with an odd volume of Don Juan, 
which a lady had left behind her at the Mountain House. A peru- 
sal of it persuaded him in an unhappy moment that the frequent usc 
of Lord Byron's stimulus would soon place lim on a level with the 
first of poets—and so it did—for in less than three months after, he 
was buried 

Some lines, possessing more truth than poetry, were written by a 
clergyman of his acquaintance, D. E., of the city of New York, 
who was descended, by the by, from the celebrated pugilistick Tom 
Cribb, and, like his ancestor, raiscd his reputation by always bring 
ing the first claret, for which, of course, his customers had to pay 


through the nose 


W. R. D—A descendant of the eclebrated Robinson Crusoe, 
who retained nearly all the customs of his great ancestor. —His 
dress, with the exception of the high, peaked goat-skin cap and 
skin umbrella, was closely copied from a full-length original picture 
of Crusoe, painted by the celebrated artist, J. A 

He was very fond of solitary aquatick excursions, and was fre- 
quently known to row himself over inthe club-boat to Governour 
and Bedloe Islands, and remain there for weeks at a time, with no 
other provisions than a few bunches of raisins and a bottle of strong 
waters; but he thought proper to discontinue such ramblings, on 
one day discovering the print ofa naked elephant’s foot on the sandy 
shore of Bedloe Island 

He was much attached to the name he inherited from his ship- 
wrecked progenitor—so much so that he changed the name of his 
own steward to that of Robinson 

He was acquainted with the celebrated B., the learned Corbin, 
the gigantick Griffith, and other wits of his age and size 
told by B. one day that his coat was too short, he observed that **it 
would be a good while before he got another’’—a reply which will 


On being 


be recorded among the bon mots of the age 

He was very fond of anything which bore the stamp of antiquity, 
and often expressed his delight in the hope that after-ages might 
suppose the initials of the New-York Boat-Club, N. Y. B. C., en- 
graved on the buttons of the members, intended to carry the in- 
formation that it was founded ninety years before Christ 

He died of over-fatigue, in endeavouring to produce fire by rub- 
bing two pieces of wood together, at the age of sixty-three 

G. P. R.—The * one at the breast” of the nine smal! children of 
John Rogers, who suffered at Smithtield —The Redgauntlet family, 
according to Walter Scott, had the mark of a horse-shoe impressed 
on their brows, to perpetuate, as it were, the remembrance of the 
cruel, though paternal manner in which one of their race came to 
his death. Enmulous nature was not far behindhand with Sir Wal- 
ter, in the case of the gentleman whose life we are now endeavour- 
ing to sketch: she furnished his brow with that capillary attraction, 
the colour of which ts truly typical of the element in which his mar- 
tyred parent breathed his last 

Directly he became of age he speculated deeply in omnibus 
tickets; but even in that early stage, relentless Fate seemed deter- 
mined to give him a sample of what he might expect through life 
Fire, the predestined scourge of his race, in one night destroyed 
all the omnibuses and horses of Kipp and Brown, with whom our R 
had ventured his entire capital, so that, hke his father, he lost his 
all at one stake 

“The scalded child dreads 
Through the kindness of his friends he was enabled to establish float- 


cold water.” R. was no child 


ing-baths at the foot of — street, where he might have enjoyed a 





deserved celebrity during the summer months, but for the bigotry 
of certain puritanical individuals. ‘The majority of the common 
council of the city at that time was composed of Presbyterians, who 
looked upon him as a doomed man; and notwithstanding the re- 
peated assurances of his friends that he never would set the river 
ou fire, they gave him notice to quit, telling him that they had no 
notion of tamely beholding their favourite Hudson assuming the 
livery of the Red Sea 

* Three removes are as bad as a fire,” said a very wise man, and 
we now find Mr. R. in that predicament. Removed firstly from 
the interesting position in which he was represented by his father’s 
biographer; secondly from the ommbuses, of which there are no| 


|| traces left ; and thirdly—call it not bathos—from divers publick ac- 


| commodations which would have added to the general health of the | 


| 
} 
| city, and rendered hun, in time, rich and fashionable. } 





D. P. B.—A_ descendant of Shakspeare’s famous King Duncan, 
who “ bore his faculties so meek.”—At an early age he tned law, 
but, unlike his great ancestor, ** Ais virtues would not plead” —so he 
“cleared out of his great office,” and joined the Young Men’s 
Temperance Society, of which he soon became the treasurer, and 
enjoyed the situation ull he died It has been said by sume my). 
cious person, (without any truth, however.) that DB. in his long hic 
had amply avenged the murder of the Scottish king, by carrying the 
war across the border and murdering the king's English 

He had an extraordinarily retentive memory, and there are many 
persons now living who recollect having heard him repeat Gray's 
Elegy without missing a single line. In fact, with the exception of 
the weil-known Willard, with whom B lived on terms of the strict 
est friendship and intumacy, there was no nan whe ceuld compete 
with him in feats of memory 

He was of a lively turn of mind for one of such deep research, and 
many of his bon mots and equivoques ure of the mest brilliant kind 
lume 


Miller was 


As we meet with the greater part of them ina neat little vo 


entitled ** Joe Miller,” we would infer that this Mr 


largely indebted to Mr. B. for his happiest witticisins. In repartee 
another species of wit, requiring great quickness, he was very sve- 


De! 


monico, an Itahan gentleman, that he was going to a fancy bal! that 


cessiul. ‘To give an instance of it, he one dav informed Mr 


evening in the character of Charles the Second, and relying muct 
on the well-known taste of Mr. D., asked his opinion as te the x 
Mr. Delmonico in answer said, ** You had better go as 


! * Mr. B., with 


Charles the First, as that would 
vou say!” 


lection. 
require no head 
out the least hesitation, reyoined, ** The devil 

He was very intimate with the great Mr. Canning, (then in this 
country oh a cotton speculation,) and had a habit of calling hin 
Cannings. ** Why do you always add an s to my name *t” remon- 


strated Mr. C., one day. ‘Canning or Cannings, it’s all one— 


’ replied B. immediately, which 
To be sure, it is said that Mr 


nothing but a harmless extra letter, 
caused a great laugh at the time 

Canning had a partial revenge by one day stnuggling the letter? 
in C."s first name, on a visiting-card which C. had left on a lady's 
table, making him Druncan B., observing to Mr. B. afterward 


that “an extra letter was very harmless.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 


“Carver's Travels in Wiscensin."—Under this title the Harper 
have re-published the celebrated travels of Carver through the inte 
riour parts of North America, in the years 1766, 1767, and 1768. 
There 1s no book of travels in this country possessing one-half the 
merit and interest of this unpretending volume. ‘The anecdotes 
and descriptions of the various Indian tribes in Wisconsin are re- 
markable for their graphick simplicity and fidelity. What a change 
in that fertile region since it was traversed by Carver, with his In. 
dian guides! The wilderness has begun to blessom like a rose, and 
where the council-fires of the red men blazed tn the time of Carver, 
towns and cities are springing up with a celerity that seems ma 
gical. It will be found quite amusing to compare the state of the 
country as described by Carver with its present prosperous conditior 

By way of contrast, the following notice of the great improve- 
ments gomg on in the west nay be appositely quoted 


“We see by the western papers that a steamboat has ascended Rock 


River two hundred and ten mites from the mouth, one hundred and forty 
miles higher than steamboats have ever been before. The heavy settle 
ments on Rock River have heretofore been obliged to go by land to Ch» 


cago and Galena for their supplies, and take them overland seventy or 
eighty miles. The anxiety of the settlers respecting the navigation of their 
river uas of Course been very great, and thev turned out in large numbers 
to weicome the first steamboat to then shores 

* The quantity of lead made on the tributaries of Rock River is very large, 
and it has heretetore been carried to Galeua vy land. This lead will now 
be sent to Rockingham and re-shipped to St. Lours. { 





The improvement of 
the rapids on Rock River was to be commenced on the tenth of this month 
and will be carned on as fast as practicabie. angements are making t 
runa line of steamboats from Rockingham, at the mouth of the river, t 
Beloit, a very flourishing town on the line between the terimtory and I) 
When this river ts navigated reg tly by Sleamboats, & must make 





nos 
the flourishing settlement of Rockingham, at its mouth, one of the largest 
towns on the upper Mississippi. It must be to Rock River what St. Lows 


is tothe Missouri, or New-Orleans to the Mississippi 

* Lights and Shadows of Irish Life *°—An agreeable collection 
of tales and sketches, faithfully illustrative of Trish hfe and charac- 
ter, by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
the New Monthly Magazine and other London periodicals, where 


Several of these stories have appeared in 
they obtained great popularity. The justice of the following ex 
culpation, from the preface of the fair author, will be readily ad 
mitted 


“ Thave been told, somewhat reproachfuliv, that I write only of the hom 








bler classes—that my sketches are of peasants and their cabins—and thai! 
neglect altogether the Inish gentry l can but urge inexcuse, that it is on! 
among such we must look for orig ai character, atleast, among such oniy 
have [found it. The gentry of Ireland differ little, if at all, from that of 
England. If those who wrote half a century ago weretrue in their state 
ments, and faithiul in their portraits, the habits ofthe Insh gentlemen have 
entirely changed ; and with respect to Irish ladies, my readers do not re 
quire to be tuid of their beauty, goodness, and virtue.” 

“Probus : or, Rome mm the Third Century.’—These volumes 


are, we believe, from the pen of the accomplished author of the 
** Letters from Palmyra,” a work distinguished for the grace and 
energy of its style and its truly classical spirit. The scene of the 
present story, as will be seen from the title, 1s laid in Rome, in tho 
time of the early Christians. The following extract will convey aD 
dea of the capacity of the author to cope with his subject 

**T was in the act of crossing the great avenue which, on the south, leads 
to the Forum, when | was arrested by a disorderly crowd, such as we often 
see gathered suddenly t of a city about a thef who has been 
caught, or a person who has been trodden down on the pavement. It moved 
m of the tribunal of Varus, and what was my surprise 


nthe stree 


quickiv in the direct 


to behold Macerin the midst, with head aloft and inflamed countenance, 
| Boluing in his grasp and dragging Onward oue who would willing|y have es- 
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caped. The crowd seemed disposed. as | judged by the vituperations that 


were directed against Macer, to interfere, but were apparently deterred by | 


poth the gizantick form of Macer and their vicinity te the tribunal, whither 

he was going. Wasting till they were some cistance in advance of me, | 

then followed, determined to judge tor myself of thts singular man 1 we 

with them in the common hall before the prefect had taken tis seat When 

seated at his triounal, he inquired the Cause of the tumult, and who lt was 
‘ 


that wished to appeal to him. 
“*]T am the person,’ said Macer 











*and I come to drag to justice this 
miscreant 
“+ And who may vou be? 
**] should think Varus mig! 
s so long since | met thee last at 


recognise Macer.’ 


the emperour's table, that thy fea- 








qures ve escaped me 
* At which, as was their duty, the attendant rabble laughed. 
“+Is there any one present,’ con refect, ‘who knows this 
man” 








Varus need apply to no other than myse 
the son of that Macer who was neig 
** Told. Tsay 





f.’ said Macer. ‘lam Macer, 
gladiator Poliex —’ 
i1man w not 


hour of the 


* saterrupted the pre 6 tnesses here of 














hinse'f. Can anv one here sav that this min is not crazy or drunk 
*-Varus' Prefect Varus'* cried ws eves flashing lightning and 
his voice not less than thande yut he was again interrupted 
‘ . Slave! or rois shall teach thee where thou art.” And, a 








' i of 
hold o 


vm Varus, ie was la with violence 
and rods, and held 


game menent, ala signt 
officials of the place, armod 








** What I wish to know, then,’ sand Varus, turning to the crowd, * Is, 
wheth this i< not the street-braw!le , tthe impnous Ga eans, aman 
who should long ago have been set in the stocks to find leisure for better 


thoughts ”* 
a’! testiied. as was d 














Seve sired, tha 

us ts all T wish to Know. sant t *The man is either 
without wits, or they are slisordered, or « ent faith he teaches 
nas made the nuisance of him he ts, as floes of a who meddle with i 
itis scarcely r t that he should ad Yet has he committed no 

offence that conder ' her to scourging or the prison. Hearke 

thee without the scourging thou we 

Ww ‘ ! ,'ess way racas ane if 
geons shall sin Reman justice, Away with n" 
Macer; ‘are these your laws and 


“*Romins' Roman citizens cried 


I sav" cr 
f the hall 


*Awiy with him, 

e hurned him euto 
“Ashe went 
tizvens, Macer. are lon 


i the prefect; and the officers of the 


the crowd shouted— 
1. *Tis a vain appeal 
{ slave stand now for all who 


aA voice from 
“+ Roman ¢ 


“tthe 





*repled Macer 


Roman."? 


re you 


once bore the proud name of! 
We ought not to omit saying a word or two in commendation of 


Why will not our New 





the beautiful typography of these volumes 


York and Pailad Iphia publishers t ake pattern thereby? 





THE DRAMA. 


TIN AUTIIOR OF LON AND TITRE DRAMA. 
Mr. Tacrourn will 


trends of the d 


commend himself to the respect and good 


» followin 





na, by th 


manly ar 


contained m the 


feelings of all 


yuent vindication of the 





preiace to 


anew edition of Ion 











“There is one circumstance attendant on the lation of Jon, whic 
has afforded me peculiar gratification —that ws been read without dis 
-oval by many of those estinuple suns Whose ¢ entious scrupics 
withhold them t vw thea t ts won se ‘ to confess at 
there 1s nothing ta the form of drama k poetry ne akin to g 
































assions and iznoble aims lam we ware t itis for this 
tune nel to any tone of moral te 35 t r it w iis to be fe " 
ts yowerlul mtemporarnes, but to tt “ t i elations ts au 
" tot miainmnerotits i 1. and lrefertort.t re 
with pleasure rather than p e It such as these are still deterred tr 1 
sharing in the refined enjoy ments of t ate ama, and tre g 
their ch:.dren to rece ’ t V t bopress Ss whi 1 
just fear of the ac fental influences wuhow rithas been y 
associated, they mavt issu that ano tunity is now n 
faccepting the benefit wit it the vy. They w at 
’ 1 st ¢ sof herorck action and su y 
less ente under the ' 
! . ss J T ! 4 “ 
i ‘ . \ t 
sa ot s own hea and ease 1 
un virtue the « t 
s, 4 to i every ul tex 
s the concey s 
" i t Line ess ca 
s s e.w ' 
' — % t : k 
trutuis more vivil by Caliing tsa st res trov he depth of tim 
and the silence of books, * in the abuts Sas " 
place the vapulity of conver a, rev tts owns tele of per 
ernertences, Hy PIese t ' t t t 
aughed at and loved t W 
ness. if itis an of ea 4 ng > i 
@mirrorup to then eara ™ s i : . t 
varieties shall be reflecte rt ' ’ ces 
a v AS ‘ ve ss s et ' 
magick glass allext alin s s. B thos 
who, while thev h itl ! ia {M 1 ady toa 
rept bis precept and fo N SEN ec, iw 1 ¢ é t assist 
the lesse fag aut na re 
s from the p su We i § 
8 nihus ¢€ v ec. . t t is 
lave withd wn thist ‘ t be es vince 
to sustain it; because I v ve t Ss maintenance Is u ' 
tant to the expansion of a that is é tether e of tis 
great within us; because | deem . ctor t “ 
rect moral invitation or pu “t s the ustof s« ¢ 
which daily cares and ta s f t the est hearts; as 
softening the ; fe ot ¢ t rod gt itcasts of 
manity within ifs sphere a as ga the esque etoes 
woichextern a $ present w es se ot e no equa 





which lies beneath them.” 


KNOWLES'’S NEW PLAY. 
entitled ** Woman's 


lar to 


The new comedy by Sheridan Knowles, 


Wit; or Love's Disguises,” is doubtless by this time fami 


many of our readers. It 


sages, beautiful thoughts 














The following lines are in 
« a noble fellow tha 
A mighty captair 
With which he ¥ rthem 
Deserte t. when f i 4 iw ' 
Marshal sins if fav e' 
Talk you of scars that Fre in bears on crown, 
Body and ». hus ers] ‘ 
For many a thicket he s struggled through 
Ot briery car r—we ering that he 
Came off with even lite, when right and! ! 
His mates dropp'd thick bes 4 true man* i 
His rations with his master ¢ é for he 


Was honour’s soldier, that ne hanges sides— 
He left his country for a for 
To teach his gallant art, and earn a home 

I knew him to be honest, generous, 
High-soul'd, and modest ; every way a grace 


Te the fine, martial nation, whence he sprang 





e one, 





| 


|| taken no pert whatever ta the theatrical 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The * Dissertations by a Loafer” stall appear, probably, wn owr next.— Lines 
| dy tne author of * Leila.” * A Night ina Forest,” verses by“ D.” and“ X.,” 
are filed fur inserts Our correspondent © J.T." ts informed that we have 
rowersy which has agitated the 
publick ducting the last lwo months and that it ts unaecessery for us, at this 
late perwd, to say @ word upon a su peck WAICA US Row happily sci at rest 
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Lines to Miss Tree, by Mi 


addressed to Miss Ellen Tree, during her 


Adams.— The sutjomwed lines were 


ite visit to Washington, 


by one of her most distinguished adaurers, Mr. John Quinev Adams 


A compliment from one who combines im so extraordinary a man 


ner the accomplishments of a profound and practised critick in ele 
gant literature and the drama, with the qualifications of a great 


statesman and a prompt and powerful debater, 1s truly honourable 


to the fair actress, whose * witchery” could so inspire the heart of 


the “old man eloquent,” with all the chivalry and ent 
At the 


for the intellectual faculties of the remarkable mdividual who, in the 


yst fart} 


youth ne we cannot omit express! , our 


midst of a devouon the a 


member of congress—of statistical labours the 





of preparations for the agitating and complicated questions of tl 
day the most ample—could find time for the dulgence of those 
finer tastes, which have their indulgence m the admiration of the 
beautiful and the true, whether im nature or in art. We honour 
him for the manifestation of these tastes, Whatever shape it may 
come; for it shows he possesses the noblest character k of 
genius—the faculty of never growing old ; that he still has 
“ Free comm with the « that cannot die, 
Si ea s ue ntin et rs 
1 yarit surs e man.” 





Tor 


pressive ol the pleasure the author had rece 





ved from the admirable 
and we would remark, in justice to Mr 
} 


nned with the 


personations of Miss Tree 


were 





ams, that they not pe remotest view to their 


publicat liscredit to his head—certainly not 


on; but they can do no « 


LINES TO MISS 


FLLEN TREE 





"Tis Nature's wite! ¥ attracts the smile 
at ears begule 
s " irts 
s t win all hearts 
1 ,t va 
tion, all de 
Wa q 

ay . ' 

New hotels.—We know ef few greater luxuries than, after a te 
dious jou y, to find one’s self don led in a new, clean and com- 
modious hotel, where the attendance 1s good, the fare sumptuous 

] immaculate To the traveller who would expenence 


and the liner 


end Sanderson's Merc! nts 








such a reception, we wo ld recomn 

Hotel, in Philadelphia, which has been recently opened by a gentle 
man whom tae indulgence O| private hos Liitv has emune y 

hed to supe tend an establis ent i cK convenience are 
entertainment We have tested his claims to the good opinion of 
the travelling comn tv, and chee endorse then Ar er 
establishment recently opened, ts the Pavilion, in Boston, a fe 0 
from the ‘I mt House It is under the dire nofM | 
{ man, and to be co ete ‘ a} sin o Head's cele 
brated Mansion House The hostis fully competent to make the 
* Pavilion’ equal to v hote ic co ry 

Slorenliness an at eoft erary cha f -We cor 
never receive what pe har sources o | t toa vy ye 
son luere ¢ d be BA t anopen shirt-c« ora 
neglected attire ‘I se nit ! 0 itiecta t ire ¢ racteristick 
vlanvt ’ tg s \W t j sense, Mrs Hall remarks 
in her re« work ‘T hope t reproach of slovenliness ts pas 
away from literature, or rather I's sav, from its profess \ 
we or ea m i< tiaio ‘ ‘ yin t s nda 
mind t tis not we ‘ iA ‘ r v ‘ or e, except 
w its abs . | eve ‘ me ‘ rronth mw te best 
\ ana s ers, or va y n oved her ge t 
negiect rt t nea of at ew i the outw ! ad \ 

s! 1 oO a we | aco ! ne Iw 
ea < ri ea ey 1 ownsex, whor ses or ‘ 
tieyv are OSscss 0 ( tae ‘ vy toa cor ‘ 

y eve re s W er S« t ts sa 

ourtoh amne r ¢ r set a sexampie ol s city 
nd propriety in all Luat we o o ow in suuitude a 
humility.” 

Mr. Paulding The appointment of this ¢ leman as Secretary 
of the Navy appears to b« versally 1 r The press of bh 
parties throughout tie Ino as responded to it with a heartiness 
that cannot be otherwise t pratity y Frends, as weil as foes 
—we mean polt ! one for Mr. Paulding has no enemies of any 
other description—all u ein the or on that a better selection 
could not have been ma We re ppy to perceive so muct 
good feeling toward an author, whose works are more truly Amer 


can than those ol anv ot r writer 


Mr. Simpson —A great theatrical 


gala is contemplated at the 
Park Theatre, in honour of the worthy 


manager | 


Sheridan Knowles —It is said that this dramatist will be one of 


” | 


the passengers in the ** British Queen. 


The new refrigerator —It has been well observed that “every 
| general improvement in the condition of mankind is inseparably con 
nected with the special improvement of the physical condition, or 
elevation of the standard of comfort among the mass of the people.” 





at tends to this elevation, whether ite 
1 


Therefore every contrivance ¢ 


operation be limited or universal, deserves the attention and ap- 


proval of the philanthropist; and therefore we bold it fitting and 
proper to bestow a few words of praise on that excellent article of 


furniture, the refrigerator. It is but a few years since 


se; and having, t 


' 
housekcep 





it came into u vy means ol successive lnprove nents, 


been wrot tht up to a point almost approaching pericction, i is now 


thy r , ' , 
justiy co sulered as much an ot ecessily as a carpet ora 


dining-table. It us un fact a family ice-house, with these differences 
of advantage, that it takes up little room, occasions but trifling ex 
pense, and gives no trouble at a except to the ice-man who brings 
the daily supply ; and as he gets paid for his trouble, he makes no 





nost rre ncle Ts have 


olo 





seen a retrigerator » perhaps, the pring pee of its construction is 


ap eu the non-conducting property of 





not known to all 


charcoal, with reference to heat, or calorick. The refrigerator isa 























double box, the outside of mahogany or other wood, and the inside 
of sheet-zine, the space between bemng three or four inches Ly 
filling this space with finely-powder d charcoal, well pac ked toge 
ther, the box ts rendered almost heat-proof, so that a lump of ice 
we ng five or six po , may be kept twenty-four or thirty-six 
or ove ore t box s not opened too often, £0 as to ad- 
mit the hot air from w nut Of course while it os kept closed the 
air contained within tt, being contact with the ice, 1s reduced to 
nearly the sar ( andl meat is prose rved perfeetly eweet 
and good, the same as in winte Ihe intenour of the refrigerator 
rs provided with shelves f the re pt m of dishes, bottles puchers, 
etc.; and thas, by a very » e contrivance, jomts of meat are kept 
rood for several days, wine ts co ed, butter hardened, milk saved 
from * turning,” and as y of ie kept always on hand for the 
more direct use of the table All which is not only a great luxury, 
but a very consider ew r of ecconomy—as all housckeepers 
very well know, who have ene: ered the plague and expense of 
aving their eatables sn \ ce beat of the weather In addi 
tion to all this, the refrigerator is made quite an elegant piece of 
ture, so as worthily to fill the place in the dining. room, formerly 
occupied by the sideboard. Very beautiful pecimens, in highly-po- 
shed mahogany, may be seen at the warehouse of the Messrs 
Jennison. in the build tely known as the Richmond. Hill theatre, 
Charlton-street, corner of \ ck Phese gentlemen have engaged 
largely in the business, and have made some excellent unprovemenuts 
Every housekeeper, t pro lwith are erator, would do well 
to examine their assort t, from which a selection may be made 
at all prices, from twent to two hundred dollars 
Ss of uelya A st is going the rounds of the 
ypers of ‘ ck ‘ ! >was in the t of com 
pla rthat, allera cat deal of tre le, he had been unable to meet 
withan vy wor so that hes 1 doubted whether, after all, 
ate a Xx ! | vy part,” conti ad he “| almost 
belreve such a creat to be a ere ¢ era of the mmagination, 
d to be classed with t c fictitious beings, whose heads are 
said to grow bene the s lers Some years ago | made the 
fe ww expel ent les od twoadvertisements to be inserted in 
‘ ypers for a ho eper; one was for a lady, who should not 
he competent such an office, but qualified alse for a compa- 
the aw ot ed thon le mt manners; the other 
’ edt ne of y stipulated, as a r yua non, that 
oe. , me ugly In answer tothe former advertise 
t.Iu ve ed tera f 180 Mary accomplished, 
elegant lad that IT « tulated both the age and my own 
y On posses rs i vo excellence But—would voa 
belhewe t t I recewed nota e reply, and IT have 
s ae | ‘ ) ed ¢ same advertisement, with 
exactly the same ‘ 
“ Js the i? The etches of character on oor 
‘ > d on receiving them we 
vere 4 t I s uncle, as he wn to the 
y Ist ( it perusal, we revected 
i, a eu ‘ t ‘ t some personal bearings 
s s: } em de, we need over them 
‘ ec mor f © too clever to be wholly 
ttoo eacers Div lexeu for slightly temper- 
r so of huis narks presume t his portraits have no 
“ fact te cy have, they are such caricatures 
ism ex a smile rather than a frown 


Victoria —The Americans are queen-mad. We have “ Victoria 


swis.”? “* Victor * Victoria march- 


1 sons,’ 





mnets 
cs Victoria mint t and somebody has just opened “u 
” Broadway, w 1 he ealls the * Victoria hair-dressing em- 
pe m! Victoria f hesticks 
Sicam —The following toast was given on the fourth of July at 
e corporation ¢ er, b n so low a voice that it could scarecly 
’ urd by any e except the speaker * England and America 
litical Siamese twins—one and inseparable—connected by the 
ligament ol steam nav tion.” 


The Springs —The cities are deserted—consequently the village 


Saratoga ist ironged to ove rflowing 


West-Point.—Everybody that travels misses bis old friend Coa 
zens from West-Point 
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ONE! I LOVE THEE STILL. 
OPERA OF LA SOMNAMBULA.— MUSICK ARRANGED BY RICHARD B. TAYLOR. 





FALSE 
A POPULAR BALLAD—SUNG BY MR. WOOD, IN THE 


Tus applications for the republication of the following beautiful song (long since ont of print in the Mirror) have come fiom so many quarters ard have accumulated to such a number upon our hands. 
that we know of no way to rid ourselves of the importumties of our readers, except by giving it again. We have printed a large edition, so as to be enabled to furnish any extra copies that may be 
needed. Although an old melody, familiar to every one, it still retains its popularity in musical circles ; and the previous number of the Mirror, in which it appeared, was no sooner issued than the edition 
was entirely exhausted. ‘This is, in pert, owing to the inimitable manner in which tt has been rendered from the stage ; but, in « greater measure, to the intrinsick beauty and great excellence of the 
composition itself. We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. Atwill, of Broadway, for the copy; and of him it may also be obtained 
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Stillso gen-tly o’erme steal-ing, Still mem’ry will bring back the feel-ing, § of 
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veal-in«, That I love theo, that Idear-ly still; Though et ne'er 
love thee 
hd ee ee ee et ee 
Pru affetuoso 
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fear, I will not harm thee, falae one, I fond-ly still, Yet Iwill not I, thou love thee still. 
No, false one, love thee ne’er fear, harm thee, false one, 
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Miscellany SHERIDAN, FOX, AND prrt.—Our general impression of Sheridan ‘THe coast or Exotanp.—The coast of England, though infinite ies 
‘ — was, that he came to the house with his flashes prepared and ready | ly finer than our own, is more remarkable for its verdure, and for the < 
ie to let off. He avoided encountering Pitt in unforeseen debating, general appearance of civilization, than for its natural beauties. The “H 
A LiTRRaRY nork.— M———, the dramatist, was once met in! but when forced to it usually came off well. Fox was often truly chalky cliffs may seem bold and noble to the American, though “N 
St. James's Park by FPiizgerald, the poet, of * Rejected Addresses” wonderful. He would begin at full tear, and roll on for hours to- compared to the granite piles that buttress the Mediterranean, thev ‘T 
celebrity. ‘“ My dear M———,” cried Fitzgerald, “were you at gether without tiring either himself or us. Pitt talked a great deal are but mole-hills ; and the travelled eye seeks beauties instead, 1n ‘y 
the Literary Fund dinner yesterday’ *No,” replied M- among his friends Fox in general society was quiet and unas- the retiring vale, the leafy hedges, and the cl istering towns that dot 4 
“Then you did not hear me recite poetical addresses ?"—* No suming. Sheridan was a jolly companion, and told good stories, the teeming island. Neither is Portsmouth a very favourable spe ea 
* Yon are a lucky fellow in meeting me now,” cried F., “for I but has been overrated as a wit by Moore. Fox was truly amiable cimen of a British port, considered solely in reference to the pic ‘Ti 
happen to have a copy of it with me. Here it is, and I'll recite it in private life; his father was a profi gate politician, and allowed |turesque. A town situated on a humble point, and fortified after “MM, 
to you at once."*—"* At your peril, Fitz,"" said M————,; * | have | him as much money to gamble with as ever he wished.—Lafe of | the manner of the Low Countries, with an excellent haven. sug ‘W 
pistols in my pocket.” This may serve as a passing specimen of | Wilherforce gests more images of the useful and the ple asing ; when a back My 
the literary bore A Man oF skNse.—An old gentleman, whose character was un-, 270"" dof modest, receding hills offers ttle beyond the verdant said Re 
JONATHAN OUTDONE * Porss, May 2.—I congratulate you on the impeached and unimpeachable, for some slight cause was challenged | *Y?*€5 of the country In this respect, En land itself has the fres! ‘s 
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